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THE OLD CATAMOUNT TAVERN AT BENNINGTON, VERMONT? 
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On the 3oth of March 1871 the old 
‘¢ Catamount Tavern’’ House, which had 
long been the most notable relic of early 
times in the Center Village of Bennington, 
Vermont, was burnt to the ground. It 
had been unoccupied for a short time and 
the origin of the fire is unknown. The 
house, which was in a tolerable state of 
preservation, had been built over a hun- 
dred years, having been erected by Captain 
Stephen Fay, a year or two prior to 1770. 
It was a wooden building about 44 feet by 
34, two stories high, having two high chim- 
neys with high fire places in each story, 
besides which there was a very large fire- 
place in the cellar or basement, part of 
which was used as a wash room, and a 


1 The Illustrations for this paper, are from photographs fur- 
nished by the author, ex-Governor Hiland Hail, of North 
Bennington, Vermont, and a pen-and-ink sketch by his grand- 
daughter.—{ Eprror. } 
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cook room as occasion required. Thetwo 
chimneys are now standing (Autumn of 
1871) exhibiting their spacious fire places, 
with heavy iron cranes in those of the 
lower story and basement. On the mar- 
ble mantle of one of the fire places the 
words ‘‘ Council room’’ appear, cut there 
in early times On _the top of the high 
sign post wa: ed the stuffed skin of a 
Catamount, tru. © “ich came the name of 
the house, thougi. | ‘** early days it was, 
in accordance with ustom of the time, 
more generally spok f as **Landlord 
Fay’s.”’ 

During the period of the early settlement 
of the state, the house was a great resort 
for travellers and emigrants, and it was al- 
so widely known as the Head Quarters of 
the settlers in their contest with the New 
York land claimants. It was the home of 





rian of Congress at Washington. 
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Ethan Allen for several years from 1770, 
when he first came to the ‘‘ New Hampshire 
Grants,’’ as Vermont was then called. 
The settlers held their lands under grants 
from New Hampshire, to which the terri- 
tory was supposed to belong, but in 1764 
the king, by an order in council, placed 
them under the jurisdiction of New York. 
Whereupon the governor of that province 
declared their titles to be void, and re- 
granted their lands to speculators, who re- 
covered judgments ‘in the New York courts 
against the settlers, and sent their sheriffs 
and posses to execute them, who were re- 
sisted by the occupants and forcibly pre- 
vented from obtaining possession. ‘This 
controversy raged for years, and the settlers 
appointed committees of safety before 
whom offenders against the integrity of 
their titles, styled ‘‘ Yorkers,’’ were brought 
for trial. On conviction they were vari- 
ously punished, sometimes by banishment 
from the territory, and sometimes by whip- 
ping on the naked back, a mode of pun- 
ishment for crime then in common use 
throughout the country. ‘The latter pun- 
ishment, in allusion to the Great Seal of 
the Governor of New Hampshire affixed to 
their charter titles, and to the instrument 
with which it was commonly inflicted, the 
settlers humorously called ‘‘ the application 
of the deech seal.’”' 
Another mode of punishment was devis- 
ed for one offender residing within their 
own limits. One Doctor Samuel Adams of 
Arlington, who had held his lands under a 
New Hampshire charter, suddenly became 
an open advocate of the New York title, 
advising his’ neighbors to purchase it. 
This tended to weaken the opposition to 
New York by producing division among 
the settlers, and he was repeatedly warned 
to desist from such discourse. But he per- 
sisted in his offensive language, and arm- 
ing himse!f with pistols and other weapons, 
threatened death to any one who should 
molest him. What followed is related in 
the language of a contemporary: ‘‘ The 
Doctor was soon taken by surprise, and car- 


1 Slade’s Vermont State Papers, page 36. 


ried [15 miles] to the Green Mountain 
[Landlord Fay’s] tavern, at Bennington, 
where the committee heard his defence, 
and then ordered him to be tied in an 
armed chair and hoisted up to the sign 
(a catamount's skin stuffed, sitting upon the 
sign post, 25 feet from the ground ,with large 
teeth, looking and grinning towards New 
York) and there to hang two hours, in 
sight of the people, as a punishment meri- 
ted by his enmity to the rights and liberty 
of the inhabitants of the New Hampshire 
Grants. The judgment was executed, to 
the no small merriment of a large con- 
course of people. The Doctor was let 
down and dismissed by the committee, 
with an admonition to go and sin no more. 
This mild and exemplary disgrace had a 
salutary effect on the Doctor and many 
others.’’* Dr. Adams, on Burgoyne’s inva- 
sion, became a violent tory, and fled to Ca- 
nada, from which he never returned. 
When Sir Wm. Tryon, governor of New 
York in 1771, issued a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of 20 pounds each for the 
apprehension of Ethan Allen, Remember 
Baker and Robert Cochran for their riotous 
opposition to the New York government, 
they retaliated by publishing over their 
names a counter proclamation offering a 
reward of 15 pounds for Temes Duane and 
1o pounds for John Kemp, their two 
leading land-claiming antagonists, styling 
them ‘‘ those common disturbers of the 
public peace,’’ the rewards so payable on 
their being brought to ‘‘Landlord Fay’s at 
Bennington.’’*? Colonel Ethan Allen was 


1 Ira Allen’s National and Political History of Vermont 
p.47. Thesamein Vermont Historical Collections, Volume 
I, page 357. 
¥ ge Hiland Hall’s Zistory of Vermont, page 134. 
The following is a copy of the Proclamation: 
£25 REWARD 

Whereas James Duane ard John Kemp of New York, 
have by their menaces and threats greatly disturbed the pub- 
lic peace and repose of the honest peasants of Bennington, 
and the settlements to the northward, which peasants are now 
and ever have been in the peace of God and the King, and 
are patriotic and liege subjects of George III. Any person 
that will apprehend those common disturbers, viz. James 
Duane and John Kemp, and bring them to Landlord Fay’s at 
Bennington,shall have £ 15 reward for James Duane and £ 10 
for John Kemp, paid by 

ETHAN ALLEN. 
REMEMBER BAKER, 

Dated Poultney, ROBERT COCHRAN, 

Feb 5. 1772. 
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sojourning at the ‘*‘ Catamount Tavern’’ in 
the spring of 1775 and from the ‘‘ Council 
Room’’ of that house went forth his order 
of May 3rd, for mustering the Green 
Mountain Boys for the capture of Ticon- 
deroga which was effected seven days after- 
wards in the name of ‘‘the great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress.”’ 

In this noted tavern house sat the Ver- 
mont Council of Safety during the trying 
campaign of 1777 guiding and directing 
the patriotic exertions of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys to stem the torrent of Burgoyne’s 
invasion ; and here also Stark and Warner, 


Coven oast % 


COUNCIL ROOM FIRE-PLACE.! 


with the aid of the Council, planned the fa- 
mous attack on Baum’s entrenchments, 
where was won the brilliant victory of 
Bennington, which turned the current of 
success from the British to the American 
arms, and was followed in a few weeks, by 
the capture of Burgoyne and his army at 
Saratoga. Captain Fay, the proprietor of 
the house had five sons in the Battle. of 
Bennington one of whom was killed. On 
being told that one of his sons had fallen 
in the fight, the venerable patriot, through 
his deep grief ‘‘ thanked God that he had 


1 The carver of the words on the fire-place left out the n in 
the word Council. 
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a son who was willing to die for his coun- 
try.”’ 

Here, in 1778, was tried and condemn- 
ed, one Daniel Redding, a traitor and spy ; 
and in a field in front of the house a gal- 
lows had been erected, and a great crowd 
had assembled to see him executed. But 
on the morning fixed for the execution, the 
Governor and Council granted him a re- 
prieve for one week, for the reason that he 
had been tried by a jury of six, while by the 
common law there ought to have been 
twelve. The multitude, who as well as 
the six jurors, had condemned the traitor, 
were clamorous at their disappointment, 
and violence was seriously apprehended, 
whereupon Col. Ethan Allen, who had just 
returned from his long English captivity,’ 


“mounted a stump and waving his hat and 


exclaiming attention the whole / proceeded 
to announce the reasons which produced 
the reprieve, advised the multitude to de- 
part peaceably to their habitations, and to 
return on the day fixed by the Governor 
and Council, adding, with an oath, ‘‘ you 
shall see somebody hung at all events, for 
if Redding is not then hung I will be hung 
myself.’”’ Upon this the uproar ceased 
and the crowd dispersed. Redding hav- 
ing been afterwards tried and condemned 
by a jury of twelve, was hung on the day 
to which his reprieve had been granted, in 
accordance with Allen’s prediction.* 

The children of Captain Stephen Fay 
were numerous and respectable, and seve- 
ral of them have been prominent in the 
affairs of the state of Vermont. He died 
in 1781, and the house, not many years 
afterwards became a private dwelling for 
two of his sons, in succession; then for a 
grandson and finally for a great grandson, 
John Fay, Esq., who died Feb. 25, 1866. 


1 Memorials of a Century, by Rev. 1. Jennings, pages 
253, 254. 

2 In September, 1775, Colonel Allen was in command of a 
body of Canadian Volunteers, on the borders of the St. Law- 
rence River. He was captured near Montreal and sent a 

risoner in chains to England. He was exchanged, in New 

ork, in May, 1778, when he returned to his home in 
Vermont. 


8 Slade’s State Papers, page 269. 
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PERSECUTION OF AN EARLY FRIEND OR QUAKER. 


The following account of the arrest, trial, and sen- 
tence of John Bowne, a disciple of George Fox, 
was kindly copied from his original Journal, and 
contributed to the RecorD, by Henry Onderdonk 
Jr., of Jamaica, Long Island. 


JOURNAL, 

1662 First of Seventh Month. 

Resolved [Waldron] the scout’ came to 
my house at Vlishing [Flushing] with a 
company of men with swords and guns 
(where I was tending my wife being sick in 
bed, and my youngest child sick in my 
arms, which were both so ill that we watch- 
ed two or three with them.) He told me I 
must go with him to the General [Stuyve- 
sant.] I told him my family were not in a 
condition to leave them. He said he could 
not help that, he must follow his order, 
but would not show itme. Soit being too 
late to go that day, he left his men there 
and went to drinking in the town, and 
came again in the night, and with him the 
scout of the town before whom I demand- 
ed his order which he denied before many 
people ; but at last I sawit. By which or- 
der he was to take such as he should find 
in unlawful meetings, but found me in 
none. So I told him I did deny to go on 
foot by virtue of that order. He said; 
then he would bind me hand and foot and 
carry me. I told him he might do what 
he was suffered, but by that order he ought 
not to carry me away. So next day, like 
a wicked hard-hearted man, he carried me 
in a boat to Manhattans, leaving my fami- 
ly in that condition, and put me in the 
Court aguard before the Governor’s door. 
So next day seeing the Governor about to 
take horse, I sent the sarjeant of the Com- 
pany to tell him I did desire to speak a few 
words with him. So the man came and 
told me im Dutch, and showed me by his 
actions that the General said that if I 
would put off my hat and stand bare-head- 
ed, he would speak with me. I told him 
I could not upon that account. So hesent 
me word again: That he could not speak 


1 Schout, the title of Sheriff in Dutch, 


with me. So the soldiers did break out in 
laughter at it. 

Then the next day being Church day, 
the scout fetchcd me to the Court where I 
think, before my body was in their view, 
within the chamber-door, the Governor 
bade me put off my hat ; but before I could 
make answer, he bade the scout take it off. 
Then he asked me about Meetings, and af- 
ter some words, said, I had broken their 
law. So he called for it and read it to me, 
wherein he termed the servants of the 
Lord to be heretics, deceivers, and sedu- 
cers, or such like, and then asked me if I 
would deny that I had kept Meetings. I 
answered that I should not deny meetings ; 
but that I had kept such meetings or en- 
tertained such persons as he there read of 
I did deny, for I could not own them to 
be such; but he would not reason it at all. 
Then he said : But will you deny meetings? 
I answered I shall neither deny nor affirm. 
Will you put us to prove it, said he. I 
said: Nay I shall not put to proving; but 
if you have any thing against me, you may 
act. Here Iam in your hands ready to 
suffer what you shall be suffered to inflict 
upon me, or to that purpose. So the Go- 
vernor put by all reasoning, and they 
spake to me to pass forth. I said I was 
willing, first, to give them to understand 
the condition of my family and the cruel- 
ty of bringing meso from them. So when 
I had declared it to them, I said: Now, do 
you judge at whose hands it will be re- 
quired, if they suffer in my absence. The 
Governor said: At yours. So being spo- 
ken to I was’ going away, and two or three 
of them spake to me, to take my hat, 
which I did not intend to leave. So it ly- 
ing by the door I took it and went to the 
Court aguard again, and the scout came a 
little after and told me: [that] When I 
had paid 150 guilders I might go home. 
I asked him what I must do tillthen. He 
said I must tarry there in that place. 

So the next morning he came and gave 
me a writing 7 Dutch and told me the Go- 
vernor had sent me a copy of the Court’s 
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sentence. He was not ashamed [he said] 
of what he did, and if I would, I might 
have it in English. It was for such and 
such things I was fined and must pay 150 
guilders and charges ; and other particulars 
what must follow it if I did so again. I 
told him I could pay nothing on that ac- 
count. So I was kept there till the 25th of 
that month. Then came the Fiscal and 
scout in great rage and demanded of me 
to answer the Court’s sentence, which I 
denied as before. So I was presently car- 
ried or guarded away to the dungeon and 
there put. A strict charge being given to 
the guard of soldiers which was both by 
day [and night] to let nobody come at me 
or speak with me. So I was kept there 
and allowed nothing but coarse bread and 
water (that they knew of) till the 6th day 
of the 8th month. Then came‘the scout 
about the middle of the day, and he call- 
ing to me bade me to make up my bedding. 
I must go to another place. So I was 
brought to the State-house and there put 
in the prison-room, where I have remained 
till this r9th of the 9th month, being the 
4th day of the week, and yet remain here, 
the door being open sometimes for a week 
together, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
both day and night, sometimes locked up 
for a little space, about which time and 
since I hear daily of great threatenings, 
what is intended to be done to me at the 
coming home of the Governor, which is 
looked for speedily. This morning Nicko- 
las Davis came here, this 22d of goth 
month, being the last day of the week, 
old style. 

So it continued till the 6th day of the 
next week in the morning. Then the Fis- 
cal gave order to lock me up and said it 
was the Governor’s order also ; but at night 
the door was set open again, and the next 
morning Nich. Davis went away, being the 
last day of the week. The same day went 
away my dear friends Robert Hodgson and 
John Hudson to Gravesand, and left my 
wife with me. She went away the next 
second day morning, being the first day of 
the roth month, of@ style. 

Then on the 5th day of the week, the 
4th day of the month, came Resolved and 


told me he then came from the Governor 
and Court to tell me that if I would not 
pay the fine and charges, they were re- 
solved to send me out of the country, either 
to Holland or somewhere. Then on the 
6th day of the week the door was locked, 
but open at night to let in friends, and the 
next morning to let them out. But since, 
I have not had liberty to go out of the 
room. This day being the 3rd of the 
week, the gth of the month, the Fiscal 
told Lydia Bowne that they will send me 
for Holland when the ship goeth. That 
night, I went to Steenwyck to go to the 
Governor to tell him I desired to come to . 
the Court to speak for myself. So on the 
fifth day of the week in the morning 
Gower and Steenwyck went and told the 
Governor which he did refuse to grant, but 
said, I should either pay or go. So I 
went home for a chest and. clothes which 
came down soon after. Then on the 16th 
of the month, the 3rd day of the week at 
night came Wm Leveridge to ask me if 
I would accept of the Governor’s proffer, 
which was to go out of the Jurisdiction 
in 3 months time; which if I would prom- 
ise to go, he would engage I should be set 
free the next day. I told him the Gov- 
ernor had made no such proffer to me, 
but if I might come to the speech of 
him, then if he did ask me a question I 
should like to make answer, for I did 
desire to speak with the Governor myself. 
So he said he would speak with the Gov- 
ernor again the next morning; and in the 
morning said so again at George Wool- 
sey’s, and did go to him as himself said, and 
being asked by Robert Gerry and George 
Woolsey of it, he said he had forgot it, 
and so went away home. Now, whether 
he lied in saying he wonld and did not, 
or whether in doing and saying, he had 
not done but forgot, I know not; but at 
the best it was bad enough. 

And that morning betimes, Cornelius 
Steenwyck told Robert Terry that the 
Secretary himself had told him that morn- 
ing that I was free; but presently after I 
was kept closer than ever I was before in 
this room. Whether Wm. Leveridge was 
the cause of it I cannot tell. Then on 
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the first day of the week, 21st of roth 
month, came the scout in the morning and 
asked me, if they should let me have lib- 
erty to gosee my wife and friends, whether 
I would promise to come there again on 
the 3rd day at evening. I toldhim: Yea 
if the Lord would; or else he said the 
Governor would set me free if I would 
promise to remove myself and family out 
of his jurisdiction in a months time, but 
I could not make any such promise. So 
I had liberty to go home. ‘Then on the 
3rd day of the week, before my time was 
out I came to Manadose [Manhattces]} and 
went amongst the merchants, by the 
Weigh House, and Steenwyck went with 
me to his house, and as he did knock at 
the door, Resolved came by. So Steen- 
wyck spoke to him to tell the Governor I 
was come and to ask him if I might have 
[liberty] to be abroad in the town; and I 
spoke tohimalso. And he turned himself 
about on his heal and laughed, and seemed 
to bite his tongue and wonder. It’s like he 
thought I would not have come again. 
So I passed to and again in the town all 
that week out, and could hear nothing 
what they did intend. But whea I asked 
any question about it, I was bid ‘‘let it 
alone awhile,’’ and my chest, clothes and 
bedding were kept still in the prison. Then 
on the 2nd day of the week, 29th of roth 
month, the ship being fallen down the Bay, 
before the boat came up to fetch the 
passengers aboard, so I walked to the 
Bridge where the boat lay because I was 
not willing to be out of sight, and there 
meeting with Resolved I asked him if he 
had anything to say to me from the Gov- 
ernor. He said he should tell me presently. 
So a little after, he came and told me I 
might get a cart and fetch my things from 
the prison and put them in the boat. So 
I answered him something to it and told 
him I did desire to speak with the Gov- 
ernor myself. 

So being free to take that opportunity to 
have my things out of prison I got a cart 
and brought my things and put them in 
the Widdow Wessels house near where the 
boat lay, and then went to my lodging to 
write a letter to my wife, and while I 


was a writing it, the scout came and told 
me I might speak with the Governor, if I 
had any business with him. So I went to 
his house and was called into a private 
room, where he with one of his writers 
was a writing to send for Holland, and 
was very busy as he told me. So I told 
him I heard he meant to send me away in 
the ship, and I did desire to know where- 
fore. So he told me: Because I did not 
answer the sentence of the Court. So I 
asked him if that was only and alone the 
cause. Hesaid: Yea. Then I desired he 
would give me so under his hand, that if 
any should ask me, I might have it by to 
show. So after some more words he went 
to writing himself and then gave it to his 
Secretary to write fair, and then set his 
name to it and the Secretary also. Then 
they gave it me, but it was not in thqse 
wordgas we had spoken. I also asked hitp: 
What the ship-master should do with 

He told me: ‘‘Put me ashore either jin 
Holland or anywhere, where the ship 


should talk till the morrow morning 


should do one another no good. But 


out of the jurisdiction in 3 months tim 
he would set me free. So after I h 
spoken something as to my innocency t 
wards them and how clear I was from d 
siring any hurt unto them or any reveng 
upon them for any thing they had don 
against me, the Governer answerd I than 
you for it, and called me Goodman Bowne 
—-So not having further liberty I passe 
away. So‘that night my things were pu 
in the boat, but by whome I know not 
Then on the 3rd day of the week wher 
the people were ready to go, the scout 
put me in the boat and so I was carried 
aboard. Then the 4th day of the week 
being the 31st day of the roth month, 
old style,we set sail about the middle of the 
day, and went out to sea. * * * * * 

On the 29th of 2nd month, 1663,we [I, 
and Benj. Forely] came to Amsterdam. 
Then the zoth, being the 5th day of the 


te tF 8 


? 
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week, we went to the West India house 
and livered in my first paper which was 
read and then left to a committee before 
whom (after much waiting) 14 days after, 
Wm. Caton and I were called in. They 
were very moderate to us and did not 
speak one word against us or any of our 
friends in any particular, tending to the 
liking of any thing the Governor had done 
against me or any other, but asked what 
we desired of them. And when they 
understood our minds, they freely pro- 
mised that the next day my goods should 
be delivered to me; but for the other 
thing, they could not do it of themselves, 
but would speak of it to the Company of 
whom we must look for answer. This was 
the 14th of the 3d month. O. S. Then 
the next day to have the goods which were 
ordered to be delivered ; but after consul- 
tation amongst some underlings,they were 
denied, except I would pay for my pass- 
age. This put me upon a 2d writing to 
them, which we gave in by the 18th day, 
but at [torn] that day and the next we 
[tornJalso. Then having had some turns 
with the merchant about passage, because 
he wanted pay for the first, at length pro- 
mised me I should have passage for my 
money as well as others, if I got a pass, 
which all that went thither are to have. 
So I went with others for a pass but he de- 
nied to give me one except he had orders 
from the Company or some of them. 
This did put me upon a 3d writing to 
them, which I, being aicne, sent in on the 
25th day, and after some time I was 
called in and the man called Lord Pergens 
(or Perkins) sitting at the head of the ta- 
ble asked if I would any thing with them. 
I said I had given in several writings to 
which I did desire theiranswer. Hesaid: 
Have you any [thing] further to say by 
word of mouth. I said: Nay, but that 
you would consider of these things and do 
therein as you would be done unto. Then 
he said if you please to withdraw, we 
shall consider of them afterward.—I was 
called again. Then he said; The gentle- 
men here have considered of the things 
and desire to know whether you intend to 
go to fetch your wife or to stay there. I 


said; Nay, I have no intent to fetch my 
wife and children here, but to labor to 
maintain [them] there as I used to do. 
But we think, said he, you were best to stay 
here and send for your wife and children, 
for we do not give liberty there. I said, 
Liberty was promised to us in a Patent 
given by virtue of a commission from the 
Prince of the States General and the West 
India Company. He said: Who gave that 
Patent.—Gov’r Keift. Oh, said he, that 
was before any or but few of your judg- 
ment [ie way of thinking] was heard of. 
I said we are known to be a peaceable 
people. He said but if you be a peacea- 
ble people and will not be subject to the 
laws plakados [placards] which are pub- 
lished, we cannot suffer you in our jurisdic- 
tion. I said: It is good first to consider 
whether that law or placard that was pub- 
lished be according to justice and right- 
eousness or whether it be not quite contra- 
ry to it and also to that liberty promised to 
us in our Patent; and I desire the Compa- 
ny would read or hear it read. I have a 
copy of it by me. He said if I would 
walk out a while they would. A pretty 
time after they called me inagain. Then 
he standing up set a bold face on a bad 
cause and told me they had read it and 
considered of it and did find it very good 
and like it well. Then after some words 
about it, I seeing their wickedness, said: 
What you are pleased to give in answer to 
these things, I-desire to have it in writing 
under your hands. Nay, said he, we will 
give you nothing under our hands, but we 
will draw up a writing of such particulars, 
as unto which if you will set your hand, 
you may go and dwell there, and also said 
that all those that will not be subject to 
that placard and all other that either are 
already or shall be hereafter made, shall 
not live in our Jurisdiction. ‘Then it was 
concluded that I should come to the next 
sitting, being the 28th day, to see their 
writing and give my answer to it, when, 
he said, I should have them all together. 
So I and my friend came expecting an op- 
portunity of speech with them but had it 
not. So when they were risen, the spea- 
ker called us into another room and gave 
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us a bad paper im Dutch, whichI got 
translated and left my answer in writing 
for them i” Dutch.—After two of them 
(Perkins and the Advocate) had read it, 
and promised to liver it in to the whole. 
So after a month waiting of them at their 
house, eleven sittings, being pretty clear 
of them I came away on the 3oth day, 
and the 2d of 4th month, at Rotterdam 
came aboard the same ship that carried me 
thither. * * * * 1664, 30th of 1st month. 


in the morning we arrived at New Amster- 
dam, and the same day I came to my own 
house, being the first house I ventured into 
in the country, where I found my family in 
good health. Praises to the Lord forever !! 


ha Aoprv 





THE FIRST TRISTRAM COFFYN, OF NANTUCKET. 


The following paper has been prepared for the 
RECORD, in compliance with the request of its 
Editor, by Tristram Coffin, of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 


Sir Richard Coffin, Knight, accompa- 
nied William the Conqueror from Norman- 
dy to England in the year 1066, and the 
manor of Alwington, in the county of 
Devonshire, was assigned to him. The 
authorities respecting the County of Devon- 
shire make honorable mention of Sir Elias 
Coffin, Knight, of Clist and Ingarby, in 
the days of King John; of Sir Richard 
Coffin, of Alwington, in the time of Henry 
II; of Sir Jeffrey Coffin and Combe Coffin, 
under Fnry III., and of other Knights, 
descendants of these, during successive 
reigns, until the time of Henry VIII, when 
we find Sir William Coffin, Sheriff of 
Devonshire, highly preferred at Court, 
and one of eighteen assistants chosen by 
the King to accompany him to a tourna- 
ment in France, in 1519. He was also 
High Steward of the manor and liberties 
of Standon in Hertford. By his will he 
bequeathed his horses and hawks to the 
King, and devised the manor of East 
Higgington, Devonshire, to his nephew 
Richard Coffin, Esq., of Portledge. His 
monument in Standon Church, is men- 
tioned in Weever’s ‘‘ Funeral Monuments,” 
at page 534. 

Nicholas Coffin, of Butler’s Parish, in 
Devonshire, died in 1603. His will, 
which was proved at Totness, in Devon- 
shire, November 3, 1603, mentions his 


wife and five children, viz: Peter, Nicholas, 
Tristram, John and Anne. Peter married 
Joanna Thimber, and died in 1627 or 1628, 
leaving four daughters and two sons. 

One-of these sons was the famous Tristram 
Coffyn the ancestor of the numerous fami- 
lies of that name now in this country. Near- 
ly all his descendants are enabled by means 
of the accurate genealogical records inj 
existence, to trace their lineage back to 
him, although nearly two certuries have 
elapsed since his death. He was born af 
Brixton, near Plymouth, in the county of 
Devonshire, England, in the year 160% 


1 John Bowne was a thrifty farmer at Flushing ,Long Island 
He bought slaves when he needed them on his farm, raise 
barley, tobacco, corn, oats and wheat,and made cider, which: 
he shipped to New York and some boiled cider to Philadelphi}, 
for William Penn and others. He left an account-book replet}: 
with interesting items concerning his daily business. In |: 
are inventories of household effects, specifications for buildin 
his houses, and barns, and alterations of rooms, contracts fr 
labor, expenditures on account of travelling Friends or Qui- 
kers such as neck-cloths, muslin pocket-handkerchiefs, menq 
ing boots and clothes, shoeing horses, mending saddles, buy 
ing bridles and horses, and a barrel of cider put on bourd 
a vessel for the use of voyaging friends, Here is an interes 
ing item : ‘‘ 1700 the 7th month, then disburst Jamaica on tl 
account of entertainment for William Penn and other Friend}. 
£1, 10 8.” In this account book he has also some poetry a 
dressed to one he wished to make his second wife, and aj 
counts of expenses for building and keeping up meeting hous 
at Flushing and New York. ‘ The case of John Bowne”’ sa 
Besse in his Sufferings of the Quakers “was verry har}. 
The Dutch Governor took bim from his aged father, and frojn 
his wife and children, confined him a long time ina close dufi- 
zeon where he was almost famished to death, and shippjd 
im to Holland without being suffered to see his family befde 
his departure. Sometime after his return home the Governpr 
meeting him in the street, seemed ashamed of what he hjd 
done, and told him he was glad to see him safe home aga¥1, 
and that he hoped he should never do so any more to any }of 
his friends. A token of r e of an ing a i- 
tion, such as few, if any of the rigid persecutors in New Ey), 
land did ever show.” 
The Journal of Bowne shows some of Besse’s statements] ¥ 
be overcharged. Henry ONDERDONK Jr.]} 
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(another account says 1609); married 
Dionis Stevens, and in 1642, came to New 
England, bringing with him his wife, 
mother, two sisters and five children. 
The names of these children were Peter, 
Tristram, Elizabeth, James and John. He 
first settled at Salisbury, Mass.; thence 
moved the same year to Haverhill, where 
his name appears on the Indian Deed of 
that town Nov. 15, 1642, and where his 
children Mary (Starbuck) and John (the 
first John having died at the same place 
in 1642) were born. In 1648, he removed 
to Newbury, where his youngest son, 
Stephen, was born. After residing there 
several years, (during which time he was 
licensed to keep an inn, and a ferry over 
the Merrimac river,) he returned to Salis- 
bury, where he became a county magistrate, 
and in 1660, or 1661, he abandoned New 
England, and with his wife, four children 
and his aged mother, settled upon the Isl- 
and of Nantucket. Prior to his last removal, 
(and early in the year 1659) he madca 
voyage of inquiry and observation to the 
group of islands off the Massachusetts coast, 
with a view to this change of residence. 
He first visited Martin’s Vineyard, and 
taking from there Peter Folger, (the grand- 
father of Benjamin Franklin) as an inter- 
preter of the Indian language, proceeded 
to Nantucket. It has been supposed that 
religious persecution was the cause of 
these frequent changes and of his final 
departure from the mainland, but I have 
been unable to trace the statement to any 
reliable source. Could he have foreseen 
what a multitude of descendents are now 
looking up to him with pride, as their 
common ancestor, and the long, bright 
century of prosperity and renown that 
awaited the little island of his adoption, 
he would have felt comforted and encour- 
aged during the severe struggles with 
which his career was evidently marked. 
He was one of a company of ten, who 
first purchased Nantucket from the Indians, 
which fact appears in a conveyance from 
the Sachems Wanackmamack and Nicka- 
noose, dated May 10, 1660. The original 
manuscript of this instrument is still extant, 
bearing the signature of Peter Folger as one 


of the witnesses to its execution. Prior to 
this purchase from the natives, the English 
title to the greater portion of the Island 
had been obtained from Thomas Mayhew, 
who held the same under a conveyance 
from Lord Stirling. The deed from 
Mayhew is dated July 2, 1659, and runs 
to the grantees in the following order, viz: 
Tristram Coffin, Thomas Macy, Christo- 
pher Hussey, Richard Swaine, Thomas 
Barnard, Peter Coffin, Stephen Greenleaf, 
John Swaine and William Pile. 

Tristram Coffin and his sons at one time 
owned about one fourth of Nantucket, 
and the whole of the little island adjacent 
to it on the west, called Tuckernuck, 
containing 1ooo acres, which he purchased 
of the old Sachem Potconet, at the time of 
his visit in 1659. 

He appears to have been a leading spirit 
among the first settlers, and was frequently 
selected by the inhabitants to transact im- 
portant public business. His letters to the 
Colonial Government of New York, (Nan- 
tucket was at that time a dependency of 
New York) are preserved in the Archives 
of the Department of State at Albany. 

The following Oath of Office and Ad- 
ministrator’s Bond, were copied by the 
writer from the original instruments, which 
are on file in the Record Office at Nan- 
tucket, and he believes are now published 
for the first time: 

‘*Where as I Tristram Coffin Senior 
have Received a Commission dated the 
16 of September 1677 Investinge me 
with power to be Chefe Magestrate one 
the Ile. of Nantucket and dependences 
for this ye four years ensuinge under 
further order I Tristram Coffin a bond 
said doe engage my selfe under the pen- 
alty of perjury to doe Justice in all 
causes that come before me according to 
Law and endeavor to my best under- 
standing and heare unto I have Sub- 
seribed 


<—" eegteam Copan 
Chief Magistrat. 


‘‘Mr Tristram Coffin Senior acknow- 
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ledged this a bond Subscription to be his 
Act and deed Before me 
PETER CoFFIN 
Assistant ”’ 
November ye 5th, 1677 


‘*‘We James Coffin John Coffin Steve 
Coffin doe bind ourselves “ jointly and 
severaly in the some of an _ hundred 
pounds sterlinge to perform the trust and 
administer on our fathers estatte and to 
bare the Court harmless according to law 

James CorFIN 
Joun Corrin 
STEPHIN COFFIN 

‘* At a Court of Sessions held the 29th 
of November 1681 there granted admin- 
istration unto me James Coffin, John 
Coffin and Stephen Coffin on the estate 
of mr Tristram Coffin deceased the 3d 
of October 1681 they having given se- 
curity according to law.’’ 

The body of the Oath was evidently 
written by Peter Coffin (son of Tristram) ; 
the signature, a fac simile of which is 
given, isan autograph. It will be observed 


THE COFFIN MEDAL. 


The Medal of which the above is an 
accurate outline representation, was struck 
by order of Sir Isaac, about the time of 
his visit to the Island, in memory of his 
distinguished ancestor. 

Upon Tristram Coffyn’s arrival with his 


that Tristram used the letter y inste of 
7, in writing the family name. It is| said, 
whether truthfully, I do not know] that 
his ancestors spelled it in the same majaner. 
The letter of Administration appended to 
the bond, fixes the date of his death} Oct. 
3, 1681,) beyond question. 

In the year 1826, Sir Isaac Coffi 
native of Boston, who went to Ent; 
in early life and became a Baronet 
an Admiral in the British Navy, ysited 
Nantucket, and founded the ‘* WVoffin 
School,’’ (the original fund being }:,500 
pounds sterling, ) which is still flouriqhing. 
The Act of Incorporation provides fpr the 
establishment of ‘‘a school by the Jiame 
of Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin’s Lancasjerian 
School, for the purpose of promotinl; de- 
cency, good order and morality, ari for 
giving a good English education to Jouth 
who are descendants of the late Tri}tram 
Coffin, wh@ emigrated from England,|’ etc. 
The Act further provides ‘‘ that the [Trus- 
tees shall all be the descendants o] the 
above mentioned Tristram Coffin if: the 
niale or female line.’’ 


family, at Nantucket, he took up his qbode 
on the eastern slope of what are now qalled 
Trot’s Hills, near Cupaum pond, tojvards 
the western end of the Island, afd in 
course of time, a little hamlet grewJup in 
the vicinity. It is now almost erf:irely 
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abandoned. One brown farm house, of 
comparatively modern build, with two or 
three time-worn outbuildings, are all that 
remain. A few indentations, here and 
there, in the green sward, with pieces of 
brick and mortar mingled with the soil, 
show where the dwellings of some of the 
first settlers were located. One of these an- 
cient cellars is pointed out as the site of the 
habitation where the subject of this sketch 
lived and died. Halfamile to the eastward, 
on elevated ground, hard by two fresh 
water ponds, and overlooking the ocean, 


It 


is the oldest grave yard upon the Island; 
and near at hand, a quantity of mortar, 
and a cluster of low bushes, tell where the 
first Friends’ meeting house once stood. 
‘Two furrows turned together around several 
acres of pasture land, and one solitary 
head stone, still bearing upon its shattered 
face th. information that John Gardner 
died in , alone mark the spot as a 
burial place of the dead. Somewhere 
within this space—this ‘‘God’s Acre’’— 
doubtless rest the ashes of the old pioneer, 
Tristram Coffyn. 





MORAVIANS AMONG THE INDIANS. 


The first converts to christianity, among 
the North American Indians, that rewarded 
the labors of the Moravians or United 
Brethren, were three Mohegans living in 
the eastern part of Duchess county, in 
the State of New York, not far from the 
boundary between it and Connecticut. 
Their names were Shabash, Tabawanemen, 
and Kiak. Their place of abode was 
called Shekomeko, and was a short dis- 
tance from the present village of Pine 
Plains. There Christian H. Rauch plan- 
ted a missionary station in the summer of 
1740, and on the twenty-second of Feb- 
ruary,1742, the three converts were ad- 
mitted into the Moravian Church, by the 
xite of baptism, with the respective names 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. ‘*WhileI 
live,’’ Rauch wrote to a friend, ‘‘I shall 
never lose the impression this first com- 
munion with the Indians in North Ame- 
rica made upon me.”’ 

At the beginning of September, 1743, 
a congregation of ‘‘believing Indians’ 
was organized by Count Zinzendorf, at 
Shekomeko. It was the first Moravian 
missionary fruit in that form. In October 
following young Gottlieb Biittner and his 
younger wife, joined Rauch at Shekomeko. 
These devoted missionaries worked zea- 
lously, and at the end of the year, the con- 
gregation of dusky Christians numbered 
thirty-one. It was a propitious beginning. 
The ‘‘believing Indians’’ were admitted 


to the rites commemorative of the Lord’s 
last Supper, in March 1743, and in July 
following a neat little chapel, covered with 
smooth bark, was completed at Shekomeko 
and dedicated to gospel work. 

A cloud now begi.. to gather over this 
promising mission. White people who 
had profited largely by the sale of rum to 
heathen Indians had no longer any cus- 
tomers among the Christian Indians, and 
they determined to drive away the mis- 
sionaries. They circulated evil stories 
about them. They were called ‘‘Papists’’ 
and ‘‘traitors,’’ and were cited before 
civil magistrates. _No charges were sus- 
tained. The old French war, as it is 
called in America, broke out. The Jesuits 
labored to detach the Indians from the 
interests of the English. The enemies of 
the missionaries accused them of being 
Jesuit spies. They were frequently called 
from their labors to distant places to an- 
swer these charges. Nothing could be 
found against them. 

Failing in their mischievous work in the 
name of law, the white people determined 
to act without law. They drove away the 
missionaries by brute force, undera pre- 
tence that the land of Shekomeko, on 
which the Indian village stood, belonged 
to them. ‘They took possession and set 
a watch to prevent the return of the faith- 
ful Moravians. So the mission was broken 
up. Before the final blow was struck, the 
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zealous Biittner died. The Indians wept 
over his body like children over that of a 
parent, and for a long time they watered 
his grave with their tears. Upon a thick, 
irregular slab of gray carbonate of lime, 


A PART OF BiiTTNER’S MONUMENT. 


loving friends made a smooth surface, and 
in the German language, carved upon it 
the following inscription: ‘‘Here lies the 
body of Gottlieb Biittner, who, according 
to the commandment of his crucified: God 
and Saviour, brought the glad tidings to 
the heathen, that the blood of Jesus had 


made an atonement for their bins. As 
many as embraced this doctrine in faith, 
were baptized into the death of the Lord. 
His last prayer was that they might be 
preserved until the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He was born December 2oth, 
1716, and fell asleep in the Lord, February 
23d, 1745.”’ 

Almost four generations had passed 
away since the mission was broken up, 
and it had become little more than a dim 
tradition in the Moravian church, when the 
attention of its Historical Society in Penn- 
sylvania was called to it by a missionary 
of the Protestant Episcopal church in 
Dutchess county (Rev. Sheldon Davis, ) 
who had seen and studied the fragment 
of a memorial stone discovered on the farm 
of Edward Hunting, and found it to be a 
portion of Biittners memorial. A depu- 
tation from the Moravian Historical So- 
ciety, provided with documents from the 
archives of the church, visited the place 
where it was found, in June 1859. The 
site of Shekomeko and the place of Biitt- 
ner’s grave were identified by a drawing 
made while the mission was in operation, 
and the Society, in October following, 
erected a marble monument over the 
sepulchre of the beloved missionary.’ 
That fragment of the old memorial stone, 
above delineated,is now in the possession 
of the Moravian Historical Society at Na- 
zareth, Pennsylvania. 





THE WEDDING SLIPPER OF THE MAY FLOWER. 


In the later days of ‘‘Good Queen 
Bess,’’ there was born in the parish of 
Droitwich, in Worcestershire, England, a 
child who was destined to make a conspi- 
cuous figure in history. In the records of 
St. Peter’s Church, in that parish, may yet 
be seen this entry: ‘* 1595, October 20, 
baptized Edward, son of Edward Winslow, 
born the previous Friday.”’ 

The boy then baptized grew to young 
manhood with the advantages.of a good 
education, and at the age of twenty-one 
years he traveled on the Continent in 
accordance with the custom of young 


Englishmen of wealthy families. In Hol- 
land he became acquainted with the con- 
gregation of the Rev. John Robinson who, 
with many other English people, had left 
the established Church of their native 
country and sought refuge from Archbishop 
Bancroft’s persecutions, and also liberty to 
worship God as they liked to do, in the 


1 At the same time the Historical Society erected a monu- 
ment over the grave of David Bruce, another missionary 
whose station was at Wechquadnach, near the village of 
Sharon, in Connecticut. The grave of Bruce is on a farm 
then owned by Andrew Lake, near the borders of Indian 
Pond.—{Epror. } 
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Netherlands where no man’s concience was 
wronged in matters of religion. 

In 1617, young Winslow joined Mr. 
Robinson’s congregation at Leyden, and 
resolved to share its fortunes. At about 
the same time he married a young woman 
named Elizabeth, of whose family we 
have no record. She was an English girl, 

. evidently of the 
gentry class like 
Winslow, and 
probably one of 
Mr. Robinson’s 
flock. She was 
dressed, doubt- 
less, on that 
occasion, in the 
fashion of an 
English lady of 
her class at that 
period, as de- 
lineated in the 
engraving; such 
dress was prob- 
ly the costume 
of the bride who 
followed her 
husband across 
the Atlantic to 
the dark wil- 
derness in this 
then truly mys- 
terious West. 
We know that 
the coverings of her feet at the nuptials 
were such as wealthy English gentlewomen 
then wore, for her wedding slippers, which 
she brought with her in the MJay-flower, 
are preserved among her descendants. 
One of them is in the possession of the 
Honorable Winslow C. Watson, son of 
the eminent mxrchant and agricultural- 
ist, and earnest advocate of navigation by 
canals,in the State of New York, Elka- 
nah Watson. At his house at Port Kent, 
on the shore of Lake Champlain, the 
writer saw and sketched the slipper in 1859. 
Attached to it was the following history in 
the handwriting of Elkanah Watson: 

‘« This slipper I presented to my daugh- 
ter, on her marriage with my son Winslow, 
at her father’s, Governor Skinner, in Man- 
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chester, Vermont, this 28th May 1828, with 
a request that she would transmit the 
same to her descendants with the following 
traditionary notice: 


WEDDING SLIPPER. ' 


° 

That it was presented to my father in 1754, 
on his marriage with my mother Patty Mar- 
ston, at Manchester, Mass. Her mother was 
sister to the celebrated Gen. John Wins- 
low, who descended in the 4th generation 
from Edward Winslow, who landed at 
Plymouth, Mass.(the place of my nativity) 
the 22nd day of December 1620, from the 
May-flower, a \eader of tor pilgrims, the 
founders of N. England, who was the third 
Governor of the infant colony of Plym- 
outh. It was his wife’s wedding slipper. 
The other was presented to my father Col. 
Marston Watson. Governor Winslow mar- 
ried the widow ot William White, who was 
mother to Peregrine White, the first male 
white child born in New England. The 
slipper in course must have come in the 
May-flower. It is my earnest wish that a 
relick so ancient—so precious in the arch- 
ives of New England and so well authen- 
ticated may be carefully transmitted to 
posterity ; there is however some danger of 
its eventual loss or being disregarded. In 
that view a safe asylum may be found in 
Pilgrim’s Hall at Plymouth. 


ELKANAH WATSON.”’ 


The slipper is made of the finest and 
heavy satin. The original colour, it is diffi- 
cult to determine, but was probably salm- 
on or rose. The upper part of the slipper 
was richly embroidered with gold lace. 
It had no quarters, but from the remains 
of loops, was apparently bound to the 
ankle by ribbons. The inner part was 
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formed of soft and delicate kid. Although 
the slipper is about eleven inches long, in 
conformity to fashion, it will scarcely 
receive the tiniest foot of a modern belle. 
The heel is about one inch and a half 
high, and the sole, made of leather sin- 
gularly compact and flexible, is about a 
third of an inch thick. 

Edward Winslow’s name is the third on 
the list of subscribers to the Covenant or 
voluntary agreement concerning the go- 
vernment of the Colony they were about 
to form, and he was foremost in adventu- 
rous exploits on the strange coast of New 
England. His wife died in March follow- 


ing, and so did their little son Edward at 
about the same time. In May following 
he married Susannah White. It was the 
first marriage solemnized in the Colony. 
William Bradford, who had recently suc- 
ceeded the deceased Governor Carver in 
office, ‘‘ gave away the bride.’’ Winslow’s 
brother John arrived at New Plymouth, 
as the New England settlement was called, 
the same year, and married one of the 
passengers in the May-flower, Mary Chil- 
ton, a spinster of much personal beauty 
and intellectual accomplishments. From 


these two brothers have descended most 
of the Winslow’s in this country. 





- 


CARICATURE AS A WEAPON. 


Americans enjoy, and fully appreciate 
the potency of caricature in controversy 
and the reformation of social abuses, and 
it is employed continually either by the 
periodical press or on isolated sheets, not 
only in political strife but in religious and 
social warfare. It seems to have been 
introduced into England during the Pro- 
tectorate, by Dutch artists, who sent 
thither many sharp lampoons of Cromwell 
and his associates. One of these artists 
went over to England in the time of 
Charles the second. After the accession 
of William and Mary they were quite nu- 
merous, and through improved methods of 
engraving, caricature became a social fea- 
ture. 

Hogarth was the first native English 
artist, of much skill, who employed cari- 
cature. For forty years he used his pencil 
more or less in that way. He was followed 
by several skillful amateur artists who 
flourished during the earlier part of the 
reign of George the Third. These found 
ample scope for their wit in drawings, in 
the quarrel between Great Britain and 
America. In the subjoined letter the 
squibs of these artists and their audacity 
are mentioned. As the salient parts of 
the two caricatures described in the letter, 
are found in outline, in Wright’s ‘‘ Eng- 
land under the House of Hanover,’’ they 


are here given (carefully copied from that 
work) as illustrations of the Art at that 
time as applied to the American question. 


‘* London, 20th April, 1774. 
*¢ Sir: 

‘*T will send this, with some newspapers, 
by our friend Heath, master of the vessel, 
Sally Ann, hence from this Port to-mor- 
row, for Boston. 

**Your City is doomed. The Ministry 
are exasperated because of your conduct 
in the matter of the Tea-Ships last De- 
cember, and the King sputters about with 
a vague idea that he is called upon to 
execute Vengeance on criminal Subjects. 
The defiant tone of your Newspapers and 
of Speakers at Public Meetings, and especi- 
ally the harangues of Quincy, have amazed 
your friends and foes here, because of your 
audacity. At first there was a powerful 
reaction against you, and before this feel- 
ing had begun to subside, Wedderburne, 
the Solicitor-general, rudely and shame- 
fully abused Dr. Franklin before the Privy 
Council and the King, charging him with 
Dishonor, Duplicity and Intrigue. Frank- 
lin made noreply, The Peers were de- 
lighted at what they supposed to be the 
quick and utter destruction of his great 
popularity here: and to complete his Dis- 
grace they have dismissed him from the 
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office of Post Master General of the 
American Colonies. How amazingly they 
mistook Franklin’s Character, the people 
whom he represents, and the effect of such 
petty personal spite! I saw Franklin when 
he came out from the Privy Council Cham- 
ber at Whitehall. ‘There was no sign in 
his face of a disturbance of his usual 
Serenity ; and it is said that he is pleased 
by the action of the Ministry, because it 
will create here many new friends for your 
Cause and deepen the Sympathies of the 
old ones. 

‘The Ministry are determined to put 
down ‘the spirit of Rebellion in America,’ 
as they call your resistance to Oppression, 
by Law if possible—by force of Arms if they 
must. They call Boston the ‘‘ Ringleader 
in every riot.’’ Lord North, with moral 
near-sightedness greater than that of his 
natural eyes, has conceived, and intends 
to put into operation, new Schemes for 
taxing you, and has employed the great 
Lord Mansfield to prepare bills for that 
purpose. Dr, Samuel Johnson is employ- 
ed to write against you, and the elegant 
Essayist’ Gibbon, who has been you friend, 
has become suddenly silent. 

‘* But you have warm and abie Friends 
here, and their number is increasing daily. 
Edmund Burke, an Irish orator of great 
parts, and member for Bristol, has spoken 
with force in your favor and condemned 
all of the unrighteous Acts.of the Ministry. 

‘*The great body of the Citizens of 
London, particularly the Merchants and 
Traders, are on your side. So, also, are 
most of the Satirists whose Writings and 
Pictures have very great weight. It is 
amazing how audacious they are in their 
ridicule of the King and his Ministers. 
So soon as we heard of the affair of the 
Tea Ships in Boston harbor, the town was 
tickled with a clever Caricature called ‘A 
strong dose of Tea.’ It was in allusion 
to Lord North’s futile measure for*forcing 
the Americans to pay a duty upon Tea in 
vindication ot the right of Parliament to 
tax the Colonies. America, represented 
by an Aboriginal matron, is held to the 
ground by Lord Chancellor Mansfield who 
prepared the oppressive Acts, while Lord 


North, holding her by the Throat, pours 
the Tea down it, from a Tea-pot. She 


A STRONG DOSE OF TEA, 


resists by spirting the obnoxious Fluid in 
his face. Britannia stands near by weep- 
ing because of the distress of her Daughter, 
and By-standers are agitated by diverse 
feelings. 

‘‘In the Westminster Magazine for this 
month is another Caricature called ‘The 
Whitehall Pump, or Britannia in distress.’ 
In this Britannia is the Victim. She is 
thrown down upon her child, America, 
with her feet upon her Shield and her 


® 





BRITANNIA IN DISTRESS. 


Spear in one of her helpless hands, while 
Lord North, the purblind Minister, pumps 
cold water upon her, and complacently 
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looks at her through a lens, with evident 
gratification because of her forlorn state. 
Scattered under and around prostrate Bri- 
tannia are a large number of Acts or Bills 
marked ‘Magna Charta,’ ‘Coronation 
Oaths,’’ ‘Tne Bill of Rights,’ &c. Lord 
Chancellor Mansfield stands by North, 
with an Act of Parliament in his hand, to 
encourage him to persevere; and other 
members of the Cabinet standing around, 
seem to enjoy the scene. On the top of 
the Pump is a head of the King, carica- 
tured so as to make him appear more stupid 
than he is. I might mention sever! other 
Squibs in print, but these will suffice to 
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give you an idea of the temper of the Wits 
of the Opposition. 

‘*T said, your City is doomed. At the 
ides of March a bill was passed for closing 
your Port and removing Government 
Offices of every kind to Salem. So pre- 
pare for Trouble. The measure will 
certainly be enforced, for General Gage 
is appointed to be the successor of Gov- 
erner Hutchinson. God grant that my 
Countrymen may have fortitude to endure 
all Trials in store for them, is the sincere 
prayer of your Friend, 

THomaAS DRAPER.”’ 
William Phillips, 
Boston. 





DOCTOR HAWKS. 


The following reminiscence of the late Francis L. 
Hawks, D. D., LL. D., written for the REcorpb, 
is from the pen of the well known author, 
Hon. Charles E. A. Gayarré, of New Orleans. 


Dr. Hawks came to Louisiana preceded 
by the reputation which his talents, his 


virtues and social qualities had secured to 
him, and, as a matter of right, assumed 
the high and influential position to which 


he was entitled. It was my good fortune 
to become acquainted with him shortly 
after his arrival, and it was not long be- 
fore that acquaintance was followed by 
the closest intimacy. There was then 
living in New Orleans a Dr. Luzenberg— 
a most distinguished physician—truly a 
man of extraordinary genius in his pro- 
fession. He was a strange compound of 
most liberal views and of violent prejudi- 
ces, which were like the mistletoe growing 
on the top of the loftiest branches of the 
oak. He was a being of unsubdued pas- 
sions and of intense sensibilities. He ha- 
ted as deeply and powerfully as he loved. 
He was the best friend I ever had, and he 
became also intimate with Hawks, who 
was captivated by the rugged and magnifi- 
cent nature of that man, in whom there 
was a sort of Alpine scenery with gorges 
full of shadows and radiant points resplen- 
dent with light. We then contrived, for 


several years, to see as much of each other 
in the evening and as often as our avoca- 
tions permitted. It was on those occa- 
sions that I had the opportunity to enjoy 
the wealth of intellect which teemed in 
Dr. Hawks and to appreciate the whole 
extent of his moral worth. The most 
distinctive trait of his character was, I 
think, his contempt for meanness of any 
kind. He was horrified at its very shadow, 
and he would attack the apparition with a 
vigor of indignant sarcasm, which, some- 
times, was truly amusing. He may em- 
phatically be said to have been born a 
gentleman and never to forget it. He 
was an intense aristocrat, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, and, although he never alluded 
to birth, he took care to have his coat of 
arms on every book of his library. I can- 
not but smile at the recollection of the 
peculiar emphasis with which he, more 
than once, said to me; ‘‘Democracy, my 
friend, was born in Hell, and Satan was 
undoubtedly the first democrat.’’ I al- 
ways thought that he was not in his pro- 
per sphere—and that he ought to have 
been born an English bishop with a seat 
in the House of Lords. What a glorious 
bishop and peer he would have been ! How 
freely he spoke his mind on every subject! 
How careless of selfish and prudential 
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considerations! How keenly he abhorred 
those who, to use his expressions, were 
always chasing the shadow of a shilling 
round the corner! How often did I hear 
his gentle wife kindly remonstrating when 
he poured out his thoughts with an elo- 
quent vituperation of men and things 
that contrasted strikingly with the good 
natured smile which lighted his face as 
soon as he had done relieving himself. 
‘Doctor, Doctor,’’ would his wife say, 
‘* you must not talk in this way, ’’—‘*‘ and 
why not,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Am I not in 
a free country ?’’—and then ~sounded a 
half-subdued laugh which showed that no 
bitterness was in his heart. 

One evening I dropped in upon him, 
when he was pacing his parlor as if chafed, 
and talking with animation to half a score 
of friends. As soon as he saw me he 
turned to those with whom he seemed to 
have been engaged in a spirited discus- 
sion, and pointing to me, he exclaimed: 
‘* gentlemen I am going to show you that 
I am not so uncompromising a whig ag you 
suppose me tobe. Take as your candidate 
for governor this democrat who has just 
come in, andI pledge myself that I will 
march at the head of my congregation to 
the polls to vote for him.’’ I mention 
this as characteristic of his manner and 
temperament. 

No minister of religion was eyer, I be- 
lieve, more in earnest than he was, and 
none more free from sectarian pride and 
dictatorial teaching. I have~ more than 
once heard him say to a skeptic friend: ‘‘ex- 
amine into the proofs of Christianity, study 
the matter, and the truth which I preach 
will be demonstrated to you without any 
effort of mine. Only investigate, and 
judge for yourself. It is all that I ask.’’ 

Although immovable in his creed, he 
was extremely tolerant for the convictions 
of others. ‘‘ With such an ancestry as 
yours,’’ he would say to me, ‘‘ you cannot 
but be a Catholic. It is right. It should 
not be otherwise.’’ Is not this illustrative 
of the man? 

Eloquent as the doctor was in the pul- 
pit, I think that he was still more expres- 
sive in private conversation, when heated 
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by discussion, particularly on some theo- 
logical point. Our friend Luzenberg, 
was fond of drawing him out by opposing 
him. Then it was that the sluices of his 
mind opened, and that a flood was poured 
out which swept away with irresistible 
force over the adverse ground so skilfully 
fortified against him. His voice—his lan- 
guage—his manner—his logic all were 
perfect. 

The following anecdote exemplifies the 
fascination exercised at times by the Doc- 
tor’sconversation. Once, at 60’clock ona 
winter evening, I called on my friend Lu- 
zenberg. He had just returned from his 
professional visits. His chariot stood at the 
door. When he saw me, he said: I am 
glad you have come. I am going to Hawks’. 
I must see him on business and you must 
accompany me. We will return for tea.’’ 
Mrs. Luzenberg was notified that we were 
soon to be back. We entered the carriage, 
drove rapidly, and were soon at the Doc- 
tor’s library. He received us with his 
beaming and genial smile as usual. ‘Sit 
down, my friends, sit down. I am always 
so happy to lay hold on you. Make your- 
selves at home.’’—*‘‘ No’’ was Luzenberg’s 
reply—‘‘ I have only a few words to say, 
and will not even take a chair. My wife 
expects us to tea, me and the judge.’’ 
After a little while we were notified, on 
the part of Mrs. Hawks, that her “ea was 
ready. ‘‘I am coming’’ said the doctor, 
and the conversation went on. I do not 
know what time had elapsed when another 
summons came from Mrs. Hawks. ‘‘ Did 
I not tell you,’’ said the doctor mildly te 
the servant, ‘‘ that I was coming.’’—This 
was the last interruption. Suddenly, pul- 
ling out my watch, I discovered that it 
was 11 o’clock, that we had long ceased 
to stand up, and that those comfortable 
arm-chairs had become the recipients of 
our absent minded bodies. We had lost 
the consciousness of the flight of time. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Doctor 
in New Orleans, his friends wished to put 
him at the head of a University which the 
state had just voted to be established in 
that city. The doctor was requested to 
draw the plan of organization, and to in- 
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troduce the new creation into practical 
and useful life. Unfortunately, the Doc- 
tor had very little regard for economy, 
and thought, besides, that the resources of 
the state were boundless. Expense was a 
thing of which he always lost sight, or if 
he took it into consideration, it was after 
his peculiar fashion. What was the use of 
money, except it was to be spent. ‘There 
is always money somewhere, if people 
would allow it to come out. No money? 
Fudge! were not Tom Dick and Harry, 
such men? What were they doing with 
their bags? The consequence was that 
the doctor prepared to organize the uni- 
versity on such a scale of Titanic magni- 
tude, that it certainly would have been 
the most remarkable in the world, but 
would have bankrupted the state and every 
man in it. I was then Secretary of State 
and frequently remonstrated with him on 
the grandeur of his conceptions. I might 
as well have attempted to cage the wind. 
He always bore down all my objections 
with the formidable array of so many 
hogsheads of sugar and bales of cotton 
which were produced. Of course he took 


the whole of it for his University, and 
would not allow a parcel of that wealth to 


be devoted for any other purpose. At 
last our gorgeous friend became disgusted 
with the parsimony of the legislature, and 
washed his hands of the mean concern. 

I never fail to think of him when I pass 
by a church which he contracted to erect 
in New Orleans. It was he who had drawn 
the plan, and well do {i remember the 
fondness with which he watched the pro- 
gress of the construction. It was his Es- 
curial. I more than once passed an hour 
with him in this sacred edifice amidst lum- 
ber and plaster, whilst he directed or 
urged the workmen. That church was 
his pride—it was his child of brick and 
mortar. ,I recalled his saying to me, ‘‘ Is 
it not strange, my friend, that nobody 
will give me credit as an architect, as a 
provident far-seeing administrator, and a 
rigid economist. These I think, are my 
peculiar merits if I have any’’—and he 
would accumulate numbers to show how 
much he could save in any given underta- 


king which would be intrusted to his ex- 
clusive management. This was an amu- 
sing peculiarity to his friends, who knew 
that the wealth of Rothschild would have 
slipped through his fingers, not for the 
gratification of any of his personal wants, 
but in the execution of some grand scheme 
of public improvement or in the end- 
less distribution of private. charity. In 
New York where I used to spend hours 
in his library, I could not but notice what 
happened when his purse was full, and the 
destitute seemed to know it by instinct or 
some other process ; for they came one af- 
ter the other without interruption. The 
Doctor’s purse looked like a tong legged 
brown stocking. He would thrust his 
hand into it and give away with peculiar 
gusto, after having made some kind inqui- 
ries. But, alas, the moment soon came 
when he would dive in vain to the very 
bottom of the empty purse. Then he 
would toss it away with infinite contempt 
and some half uttered grumblings at 
something or other. He groaned, I sup- 
pose, at his being so stinted. On these 
occasions I confess that I could not but 
watch the Doctor—without his knowing 
it—with one eye on a book, and the other 
on him. Little did he guess my feelings 
and how I longed to fling another purse 
at him, when his own was empty. But it 
is not the privilege of every man to be an 
Astor or a Stewart. 

The Doctor, when in New Orleans, 
happened, it is said, to be pushed for mo- 
ney. He needed, I believe, some $ 1500 
for pressing exigencies. His congregation 
made up the sum for him. On that very 
day there came to him from the West a 
clergyman, who was in very bad health. 
The doctor was grieved to the heart, par- 
ticularly when he was informed that noth- 
ing else than a trip to Europe would bene- 
fit the sufferer. ‘The result was that the 
clergyman went on rejoicing across the 
ocean, and that the Voctor’s congregation 
discovered to their dismay that they had 
in vain attempted to relieve him from his 
embarrassments. 

It was a rich treat to me to pit Luzen- 
berg the materialist against Hawks the 
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spiritualist. I sometimes fancy that I still 
hear Hawks say, with his fine melodious 
voice, whilst shaking his fist at Luzenberg : 
‘You talk nonsense, my friend.’’ You re- 
fute yourself, for you are nothing but soul 
—soul—soul—the finest soul that ever 
glowed within a human breast.’’ A sin- 
gular being Luzenberg was, and well de- 
serving of being profoundly studied ; for 
he was strangely superstitious notwith- 
standing his grand intellect. Why—for- 
sooth | he one day pertinaciously entreated 
me never to undertake any thing of im- 
portance, as long as he lived, ona Friday, 
and so urgent did he become that I had to 
yield. He made the request with a tone 
of sadness and an air so impressive that I 
was amazed. He spoke with a depth of 
feeling which precluded remonstrance 
and inquiry into the cause of this extra- 
ordinary request. He looked as if he 
meant to say: ‘‘ You think me very foolish 
no doubt. But my showing this unac- 
countable weakness is perhaps the best 
proof I can give of the strength of my 
friendship. Therefore do not interro- 
gate me.’’—I was so puzzled that several 
times afterwards I tried to revert to the 
subject, but seeing that it was unpleasant 
to him, I desisted forever. Were Fridays 
connected with some sorrowful events in 


that man’s life? This I never could as- - 


certain. After all, mysticism or some other 
ism seems to be an innate ingredient of 
the German mind. I relate this charac- 
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teristic anecdote, because in my memory, 
Luzenberg and Hawks are inseparably 
connected. Although so different, they 
admired and loved each other, and both 
were dear friends of mine. 

Dr. Hawks in New Orleans was not in 
a congenial atmosphere. The place was 
too mercantile for him. Besides, he was 
tainted with the unpardonable guilt of 
superiority and was too prone to indulge 
that freedom of speech which was secured 
to us by the late constitution. Whenever 
he was fretted, he came to Luzenberg and 
to me and vented his spleen, saying: 
‘* Were it not for you both, my friends, 
I would instantly leave this God-forsaken, 
intellect and sense lacking, Mammon wor- 
shipping city.’’ Then we knew that there 
was some pigeon on the wing which had dis- 
pleased him, and he would pounce upon 
the unlucky bird and make its feathers fly 
as no hawk ever did before. It always 
ended in a hearty laugh on the part of the 
trio, and the Doctor went away smooth 
and serene, and ready to restore the plu- 
mage he had picked. 

I gazed at the face of Dr. Hawks in 
New York after life had departed. Know- 
ing him as I did, it seemed to me natural 
that he looked as if he had fallen asleep, 
to wake up in a better world. Sometimes 
I fancy that he and Luzenberg have met 
again and are looking down upon me with 
sorrow. What ineffable pleasure it would 
be to resume our former ties. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED PY SUBSCRIPTION. 


This paper on books published in the United States, 
by subscrIption, previous to the year 1800, is 
contributed to the REcorD by the careful and 
thoroughly informed writer, Samuel G. Drake, 
of Boston, with a promise of more. 


There is no data at hand by which the 
number of books published by subscription 
can be accurately known; that is, works 
printed before the year 1800, in what now 
constitutes the United States; hence, all 
that it is proposed to do in this paper, or 
succeeding ones, is to notice a few of 


them, such as are contained in the writer’s 
own library. 

It is probable that most of the books 
issued were aided by subscriptions, while 
it is also probable that it was not thought 
advisable by their publishers, to print lists 
of the names of the subscribers. It would 
be very interesting to know what the first 
work was, printed by subscription, and 
likewise the first book in which names of 
the subscribers were inserted. Perhaps 
the readers of this article may be induced 
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to aid in the history of New England 
literature, and that of the country gene- 
rally, by examining their libraries in 
reference to this subject. The question 
may as well be asked here and in this con- 
nection :—What was the first work printed 
in this country in which a list of its sub- 
scribers or patrons was contained ? 

In early colonial times, also in the early 
days of the Republic, when literary men 
were few, booksellers were cautious in 
making large outlays, especially on works 
where the sale was at all doubtful. 
Public libraries were almost unknown, 
and private ones were few and very small. 
These were made up almost exclusively 
of works printed in Europe. The idea 
of an American Literature was scarcely 
thought of until after the American Revo- 
lution. It was found, as the country 
advanced in the various manufactures, 
that books could be made cheaper here 
than they could be imported. Those first 
printed on paper made in the country 
were cheaper indeed, and generally were 
shocking specimens, compared with Eng- 
lish books; hence a prejudice against 


works printed in the United States, was 
so strong with many, up to the time well 
remembered by the writer, that a book 
with an American imprint was scarcely 


admitted into the libraries of certain 
gentlemen. It is true, that it was many 
years before this prejudice wore off; not 
entirely until the American publishers had 
‘ so much improved, that the book buyer 
was unable to distinguish an American 
from an English publication without ex- 
amining their imprints. After all there is 
a solidity in the appearance of English 
books generally, that does not belong to 
American books. There is a plain, simple 
reason for this,—America is more of a 
cotton country, than England. 

Such was the disparity between Ameri- 
can and English books, that possibly some 
Americun publishers may have thought the 
best way to sell their works was by their 
titles, lest their appearance might injure 
the sale of them. However. this may 
have been in early times, the public has 


suffered some in this way at no great dis- 
tance in the past. 

The earliest works known to the writer, 
with names of subscribers printed in them 
are Dr. ‘‘ Samuel Willard’s Body of Di- 
vinity,’’ and the Rev. Thomas Prince’s 
‘*New England Chronology.’’ These were 
both issued in the year 1736. A descrip- 
tion of them here may not be needed, as 
they are well known. The work of Mr. 
Willard is said to be the first folio of this 
country ; which may be true, if newspapers 
and legislative documents be not taken 
into account. The work of Mr. Prince 
is in octavo. These works nearly si- 
multaneously appeared ; as by their im- 
prints it appears that they were both 
printed in the year 1736, Mr. Willard 
died in 1707. 

The number of subscribers’ names in 
the ‘‘ Body of Divinity’’ is about 450; but 
the number of names is not much of an 
indication of the number of books sub- 
scribed for, as a considerable number of 
subscribers took more than one copy: as 
for instance, the Rev. Joseph Adams of 
Newington, N. H., took “hree copies ; Mr. 
John Alden, “tree; Mr. James Alford, 
merchant, four; Mr. John Alford, of 
Medford, stx, John Austin, “wo; The 
Hon, Edward Bromfield, six; Mr. Rich- 
ard Billings, of Compton, six; John 
Charnse, wo ; the Rev. Lemuel Checkley, 
two; Henry Deering, six; Mr. John Den- 
nie, of Fairfield, merchant, four; Mr. 
Samuel Eastabrook, of Canterbury, “ree ; 
the Hon. Thomas Fitch, six; James 
Franklin, one; Josiah Franklin, fwo,; Mr. 
James Freeman, “ree; Mr. Samuel Ger- 
rish, bookseller, six; Mr. Lemuel Gowen, 
merchant, six; Mr. Nathaniel Green, 
three; Mr. Nathaniel Greenwood, ¢hree ; 
Mr. John Hunt, seven; Mr. Christopher 
Kilby, “hree ; the Hon. Daniel Oliver, six ; 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince, of Boston, “wo, 
Mr. John Robinson, of Duxborough, séx ; 
the Hon. Samuel Sewall, s#x,; the Hon. 
Simeon Stoddard, “Aree ; Habijah Savage, 
Esq., of Boston, five; Rev. Mr. Peter 
Thacher, of Milton, four; Capt. William 
Throop, of Bristol, seven; Mr. Cornelius 
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Waldo, merchant, ¢hree; Mr. Abiel Wal- 
ley, merchant, séx; William Welsteed, 
twelve; Rev. Mr. Stephen Williams, of 
Springfield, eighteen ; this was the son of 
the ‘‘ Redeemed Captive.’’ Mr, William 
Williams, of Hatfield, four; Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Wiswall, of Edgarton, stx. There 
were many others who took fwo copies 
each, but space cannot be spared for more. 
The residences of subscribers are not 
generally given. 

No indication as to the price of the 
work has been found. It was probably 
about fwo pounds. Mr. Willard was a 
voluminous writer. A list of his works is 
given at the end of the ‘‘ Body of Divini- 
ty.”’ Theynumber forty-four. ‘‘B. Eliot, 
and D. Henchman,’’ were the publishers 
of the ‘‘ Body of Divinity,’’ and they give 
notice in it that they wlil publish all his 
other works (44) in another volume, 
‘‘upon due encouragement seasonably 
given.’’ B. Green, and S. Kneeland, 
were the printers. 

The notice of the other work printed 
this year (1736) will be brief, for the 
reason that it is too well known to require 
more than a mere mention :—‘‘ A Chrono- 
logical History of New England in the 
form of Annals,’’ &c. ‘Boston, N. E. 
Printed by Kneeland and Green for S. 
Gerrish, MDccCxxxv1.”’ 

For this work, the author, the Rev. 
Thomas Prince, sent out his prospectus 
about eight years before the work was 
published. At the end of his list of sub- 
scribers he says ‘‘our subscription being 
begun in 1728, and several of the sub- 
scribers being since deceased, this may 
notify the relatives of such deceased per- 
sons, that if they incline to take up the 
books subscribed for, they may do it, pro- 
vided they come or send for them in a 
short time.’’ There were about seven 
hundred and fifty names in the list, and 
when it was printed twenty-eight were 
known to be dead. The list is headed by 
‘*His Exccllency JONATHAN BELCHER, 
Esq.,’’ who took six copies ; ‘‘ The Hon- 
orable SPENCER Puipps, Esq., who took 
two ; and ‘‘ the Honorable Wi1LL1AM Drum- 
NER, Esq., late Lieut. Governor,’’ who 
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subscribed for but ome. About ninety on 
the list took s#x copies each; ten took 
twelve each, and one took fwenty-four. 
A large number subscribed for ¢hree, a 
larger number for fwo. 

The large number of historical names 
in Mr. Prince’s list caused it to be re- 
printed about twenty years ago in the 
‘*N. England Historical and Genealogical 
Register.’’ These names were from time 
to time biographically noticed in the issues 
of the same work. Hence they are passed 
over here, as that work is easily consulted, 
if any are inclined to seek such informa- 
tion. 

The next work at hand, though less 
known than the last, has a list of about 
775 subscribers ; embracing, like the work 
of Mr. Prince, the literati of New Eng- 
land, at a little later period. The author, 
CuarLes Cuauncy, D.D., is well known 
from the great number of his publications. 
That now to be noticed is entitled ‘‘ Sea- 
sonable Thoughts on the State of Religion 
in New England.—With a Preface giving 
‘‘Account of the ANTINOMIANS, FAMALISTS 
and LIBERTINES, who infected these Chur- 
ches, above a hundred years ago: Very 
needful for those days ; the LIKE SPIRIT and 
ERRORS, prevailing now, as did then.— 
Boston, Printed by Rocers and Fowre 
for SAMUEL E..iot, in Cornhill, 1743.” 

This is an octavo of 424.pages, exclusive 
of a Preface of xxx, and of eighteen more of 
subscribers names. ‘These number seven 
hundred and seventy-five—a very goodly 
number, taking the small population of 
New England into account, compared 
with what it was a few years later; but a 
work by a man of the fame of Dr. Chauncy 
was sure to succeed with or without a list 
of subscribers. Could that eminent divine 
have looked forward to this age, he would 
probably have despaired, and we should 
not have a valuable list of names, far 
more important than all the rest of his 
book. That his own church would turn 
Antinomian in less than a century probably 
never crossed his imagination, though it 
might have consoled him to know that the 
street in which his church stood was to be 
named for him. 
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If your work, Mr. Editor, were a Re- 
trospective Review, an article of great 
interest could be made on this work of 
Dr. Chauncy, but under present circum- 
stances that would be ‘travelling out of 
the record,’’ and might subject the writer 
to the ‘‘little squibs’’ likely ‘‘to be 
thrown at him,’’ about which the Doctor, 
a learned and most independent thinker 
and inquirer remarks in his Preface. 

But to the Subscribers. Those in the 
list who subscribed for more than one copy 
number some 140, against whose names 
the number of copies aggregate 445. The 
highest number against any one name is 
12 copies. ‘‘ His Excellency,’’ Governor 
Shirley is on for six; Gov. Law, of Con- 
necticut, for one ; Gov. Ward, of R. Island, 
one; Lieut. Gov. Phipps, [Phips] ‘wo; 
William Dummer, Esq., late Lieut. Gov- 
ernor, “Aree. These gentlemen head the 
list, and as usual in those days, when 
court was paid to those in power and 
place, their names are nicely spaced out. 

The Hon. John Alford, of Charlestown, 
subscribed for three; Mr. James Beauti- 
neau, [Boutineau] for s#x ; Robert Brown, 
of Plymouth, séx ; the Rev. John Burt, of 
Bristol, mine ; Mr. Joseph Edwards, fwe/ve. 
[He was a bookseller, whose place of busi- 
ness in 1718, was ‘fon the south side of 
the Town House, in King Street, next 
door to the Light House Tavern. He 
appears to have been an extensive pub- 
lisher. The only work noted in our 
minutes, issued by him this year, is Dr. 
J: Masker’s sermon at the ordination of 
Mr. Walker. Nine years later he was 
located on the north side of the Town 
House, on the corner.] John Erving, 
Esq., six. [He was son-in-law of Gov. 
Shirley.] Henry Frankland, Esq., séx. 
[Afterwards the noted Sir Henry Frank- 
land.] Thomas Fleet, printer, six; Mrs. 
Sarah Frankland, six; John Greenleafe, 
of Newbury, Esq., six; Mr. John Gooch, 
merchant, six; the Rev. Mr. Thomas 
Coss, of Bolton,’ s#x ; Timothy Green, of 
New London, printer, six; Mr. Richard 
Greenleafe, of Newbury, merchant, fwe/ve ; 
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the Rev. Mr. Edward Holyoke, President 
of Harvard College, four; Mr. Thomas 
Hancock, merchant, six. [He was uncle 
of JoHN Hancock.] Edward Jackson, 
M. A., six; the Rev. Samuel Kendal, of 
New Salem, fwelve; John Murdock, of 
Plymouth, Esq., séx; Andrew Oliver, 
Esq., six; the Hon. Wm. Pepperrell, of 
Kitterry, Esq., ‘wo; the Rev. Samuel Par- 
sons, of Rye, ‘wo ; the Rev. William Rand, 
of Sunderland, four; the Hon. Richard 
Saltonstall, Esq., three; the Rev. Mr. 
Isaac Stiles, of East Haven, three; Mr. 
Ebenezer Storer, four; Robert Swanton, 
commander of his Majesty’s ship Astrea, 
six. [He was stationed on this coast 
about the time the proposals were issued 
for this work. In 1744 he lost his ship 
by fire in the Pascataqua. In 1756, he 
was in command of the Prince of go guns, 
and in 1758, was ordered to Louisbourg, 
with Admiral Boscawen. In 1760 he 
performed great service at Quebec. He 
served with Rodney in the West Indies, 
in 1762. Thesame year he was promoted 
to be vice-admiral of the blue. He died 
at Brighton, England, August 1, 1765. ] 
Samuel Talcott, Sheriff of Hartford, Esq., 
twelve; Joseph Torrey, four; William 
Torrey, six; Samuel Tyley, Jun. M. A., 
six; the Rev. Mr. Samuel Whittelsey, of 
Wallingford, six; Mr. Elisha W., of W., 
Jour ; Edward Winslow, of Plymouth, two ; 
Edward W., of Co. of Suffolk, Esq., 
three; Mr. Kenelm, W., four; Dudley 
Woodbridge, M. A., of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts, sax. 

Of course but few of the 775 names are 
enumerated above. If it were advisable 
all might be given, but enough are copied 
to exhibit the character of the list, and if 
any desire a further knowledge of it, the 
book is not difficult to be found. The 
author adds at the end of his list,—‘‘A 
considerable number of subscribers to this 
book sending too late, their names could 
not be inserted.’’ 

Doctor Chauncy was a son of the Rev. 
Charles Chauncy who was chosen Presi- 
dent of Harvard College in 1754. 














The following communication from the original 
document among Dr. Smith’s papers contri- 
buted to the Record by Mr. Horace W. Smith, 
was addressed by the Clergy of Maryland to the 
Bishop of London, who had under his jurisdic- 
tion the English churches in America, prior to 
the establishment of the American Church. 


Dr. Smith declined the appointment for 
the reason that his attention was so far 
committed to certain business engagements 
at the time that he could not consistently 
assume the duties of Bishop. 


MARYLAND—ANNAPOLIS. 
August 16th, 1783. 

My Lord: 

Whereas, the good People of this State, 
in Communion with the Church of Eng- 
land, have long laboured, and do still 
labour under great Difficulties, through 
the Want of a regular Clergy to supply the 
many Parishes that have, for a considerable 
Time, been vacant. 

To prevent, therefore, and guard against 
such an unhappy Situation for the future, 
We the Convention, or Meeting of the 
Clergy of the Church of England, have 
made Choice of, and do recommend our 
Brother, the Reverend Doctor William 
Smith, as a fit and proper Person, and 
every way well qualified to be invested 
with the sacred Office of a Bishop, in Order 
to perpetuate a regular Succession of 
Clergy among us. We do, with the greater 
Confidence, present unto your Lordship 
this godly and well learned Man to be or- 
dained and consecrated Bishop; being 
perfectly satisfied that he will duly execute 
the Office whereunto he is called, to the 
edifying of the Church, and to the Glory 

. of God. 

Your Lordships well known Zeal for the 
Church, and Propagation of the Christian 
Religion induces us to trust that your 
Lordship will Compassionate the Case of a 
remote and distressed People, and comply 
with our earnest Request in this Matter. 
For, without such Remedy, the Church in 
this Country is in imminent Danger of be- 
coming extinct. That your Lordship may 
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long continue an Ornament to the Church, 

is the hearty Prayer of 
My Lord, Your very dutiful and 

most obedient Servants, 

1 Joun Gorpon. 

St. Michael’s, Talbot County. 
2 JoHN Mac PHErson. 

Wm. and Mary Parish, Charles County. 
3 Wm. THomson. 

St. Stephen’s Parish, Cecil County. 
4 SAMUEL KEENE. 

Dorchester and Great Choptank Parishes, 

Dorchester County. 

5 Wm. West. 

St. Paul’s Parish, Baltimore County. 
6 GEORGE GOLDIE. 

King and Queen, Saint Mary’s. 
7 Joun Bowie. 

S. Peter’s, Talbot. 
8° JoHN STEPHEN. 

All Faith Parish, St. Mary’s County. 
g WALTER MAGENAN. 

St. James Parish, Ann Arundel County. 
10 WM. HANNA. 

St. Margaret, Ann Arundel County. 
11 JOSEPH MESSENGER. 

St. Andrew’s Parish, St. Mary’s County. 
12 THos. JNo. CLAGGETT. 

St. Paul’s Parish, Prince Georges County. 
13 THomas GATEs. 

St. Ann’s, Annapolis. 
14 JoHN ANDREWS. 

St. Thomas, Balt County. 
15 HAMILTON BELL. 

Stephney, Somerset County. 
16 FRANCIS WALKER. 

Kent Island, Queen Anns’. 
17 JOHN STEWART. 

Port Tobacco Parish, Charles County. 
18 Leo*. CuTTinc. 

All Hallow’s Parish, Worcester County. 
19 WILL SMITH. 

Stepney Parish, Worcester County. 
20 RaLpH HIGINBOTHAM. 

St. Anns’ Parish, Ann Arundel. 

“ 21 Epwarp GAntTrtT. 

Christ Church Parish, Calvert County. 
22 Hatcu DENT, 

Trinity Parish, Charles County. 








BROADSIDE RELATIVE 


This “broadside” in relation to making the slave 
trade with America open to all who chose to en- 
gage therein, is without date, but it fs probable 
that it was circulated in England early in the 
18th Century, 


Some Considerations: Humbly Offered to 
Demonstrate How prejudicial it would 
be to the English Plantations, Revenues 
of the Crown, the Navigation and general 
Good of this Kingdom, that the sole 
Trade for Negroes should be granted toa 
Company with a Joynt-Stock exclusive to 
all others. “ 


The great and unspeakable Advantage 
the West-/ndia Plantations are to England, 
is so well known, that it needs no demon- 
stration to prove it. The only thing Ne- 
cessary, is to endeavour to improve and 
increase this mighty advantageous Trade, 
by securing them from the Insults of their 
Enemies, and enabling them to make lar- 
ger quantities of the Commodities of 
those Colonies. 

Now the means most conducive there- 
unto will be to make the Trade to Africa 
open and free for all the Native Subject 
of England, which Trade for Slaves is 
chiefly from Acra to Angola, and contains 
about 1200 Miles Sea-Cost, in which extent 
the present African Company have nei- 
ther Fort, Castle, nor Fa¢tory; so that 
they have not the least colour for a Pre- 
tence to an exclusive Right of Trade into 
those Parts. 

It is well known, that the Riches of the 
Plantations consists in Slaves chiefly, by 
whose strength and labour all their Com- 
modities, as Tobacco, Sugar, Cotton, In- 
digo, Ginger, &c. are produced ; and the 
more Slaves those Plantations are suppli 
with, the more Commodities are made, 
and the stronger they are to defend them- 
selves against any Insults. Neither can 
there be any more danger of being over- 
stockt with Negroes, than there is that 
too much Tobacco, Sugar &c. should be 
sent to England; for it is a plain conse- 
quence, the more Negroes the more Goods 
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TO THE SLAVE TRADE. 


will be produced, the more Goods the 
more Custom paid, and all those Com- 
modities rendered here at home so cheap 
as will enable this Nation to send them 
abroad cheap also. to the great discour- 
aging of the Plantation-Trade of all other 
Nations. Wherefore it is very plain, that 
a large supply of Negroes will not only 
bring great Riches to this Kingdom, but 
will also greatly Increase our Navigation. 

Whereas on the contrary, should the 
Affrican Trade be inclosed, and confin’d 
to the Wills and Powers of a Company, 
the consequence would prove as fatal to 
the Plantations as a Power given to one 
Person in -ng/and to supply the Gardners 
with Servants, and the Farmers and Carri- 
ers with Horses: It is not to be doubted 
that the one would be constrained to pay 
yearly for his Servants as much as his Years 
product would amount to, and the other 
for his Team as much as the Rent of his 
Farm, which would prove great Discour- 
agements to their Labour and Industry. 
This may we reasonably suppose would be 
the Case of the Planters in the West-Jndies, 
were there but one Person that must sup- 
ply them with Slaves, they being so ex- 
treamly Necessary, that it is impossible to 
live without them, every Man being rich 
or poor according to his Stock in Slaves. 
A Man that may be Proprietor of 10000 
Acres of Land, would still be poor had he 
no stock of Negroes to employ upon it. 

It might be fairly Objected, That the 
present African Company have carryed 
on their Trade but very imperfectly as to 
their own Advantage, (notwithstanding 
that was all the Design they aimed at) as 
may be plainly proved from the Care they 
have taken to supply all the Plantations, it 
being very well known that they have not 
for these 20 Years or more sent one Ships- 
loading of Negroes to Virginia nor Mary: 
Zand, which are two very large Countreys, 
and capable of making twice as much To- 
bacco as they now do, were they but well 
supplyed with Negroes. 

Every Negro that is sent into those 
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Plantations, makes as much Tobacco yearly 
as pays from 30/. to 40/. Sterl. Custom, 
but the Company think that is not material 
to their Stock: They understand the Peo- 
ple are generally poor, and therefore will 
not venture to trust them; whereas at the 
same time private Men have, (tho’ with 
the hazard of being seized by the Com- 
panies Agents) and had it not been for 
that Supply those Countries had been in a 
much worse Condition than at present they 
are. 

To further demonstrate what before is 
hinted at, that the Company have no Forts, 
Castles nor Fa¢tories from Acra to Angola, 
nor do they suppose them neccessary io 
carry on the Slave-Trade, is plainly proved 
from their own Practice and Management 
of that Trade, for when they design a Ship 
to trade for Slaves, they put a Lee-ward 
Cargo (as they term it) on board the Ship, 
and give the Master or the chief Officer 
of the Ship full power to dispose, barter 
- and sell the said Cargo for their Accounts, 
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allowing them a Commission of 4 per Cent. 
for disposing of the said Cargo, taking on 
board the Negroes, and delivering them to 
their Fa¢tors in the Plantations, who have 
usually been the Governours of those 
Places, who have disposed of the Negroes 
not always to the poor Planters liking, but 
necessity hath no law, so must submit to 
the Will and Pleasure of their Superiours. 

Now this great and growing Evil can 
only be prevented by permitting more Sell- 
ers of Negroes than one, wherefore since 
it is evidently demonstrable, that it is no 
charge to carry on and manage the Slave- 
Trade, and of what great Concern it is to 
encourage and support the Ang/ish Planta- 
tions, whereby the Navigation of the 
Kingdom, Revennues of the Crown, and 
the General Good of this Nation is so 
much advanced, therefore it is humbly 
hoped that the Trade from Acra to 
Angola inclusive may be henceforth judged 
and allowed to be free and open for all the 
Subjects of this Kingdom. 





DR. FRANKLIN'S RULES:—UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The following RULEs respecting a Medical Educa- 
tion and Degrees were passed Nov. 17th, 1789. 


1 No Person shall be received as a can- 
didate for the Degree of Docror in MEDI- 
CINE until he has arrived to the Age of 
Twenty-one Years, and hasapplied Himself 
to the Study of Medicine in the College for 
at least two Years. Those Students and 
Candidates who reside in the City of Phila- 
delphia, or within five miles thereof must 
have been the Pupils of some respectable 
Physician for the Space of three Years, and 
those who may come from the Country 
and from any greater Distance than five 
miles, must have studied with some re- 
putable Physician therefore at least two 
Years. 

2 Every Candidate shall have regularly 
attended the Lectures of the following Pro- 
fessors, viz., of Anatomy and Surgery, of 
Chymistry and the Institutes of Medicine ; 





of Materia Medica and Pharmacy; of tn. 
Theory and Practice of MevicinE; the Bo- 
tanical Lectures of the Professor of atural 
History and Botany; and a course of 
Lectures in Vatural and Experimental 
PHILOSOPHY. 

3 Each Candidate shall signify his In- 
tention of Graduating to the Dean of the 
Medical Faculty, at least two months before 
the Time of Graduation; after which he 
shall be examined privately by the Pro- 
fessors of the different Branches of Medi- 
cine. If remitted to his Studies, the Pro- 
fessors shall hold themselves bound not to 
divulge the same; but if he is judged to 
be properly qualified, as Medical Question 
and case shall then be proposed to him; 
the Answer and Treatment of which he 
shall submit to the Medical Professors, If 
these performances are approved, the Can- 
didate shall then be admitted to a public 
Examination, before the Trustees, the Pro- 
vost, Viceprovost, Professors and Students 
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of the College. After which he shall offer 
to the Inspection of each of the Medical 
Professors, a THESIS written in the Latin 
or English Languages (at his own Option) 
on any Medical Subject. This Thesis, if 
approved of, is to be printed at the Expense 
of the Candidate, and defended from such 
Objections as may be made to it. by the 
Medical Professors, at a commencement, 
to be held for the Purpose of conferring 
Degrees in Medicine on the first Wednes- 
day in June every year. 

3 Bachelors in Medicine, who wish to 
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be admitted to the Degree of Doctor in 
Medicine, shall publish and defend a 
Thesis agreeably to the Rules above men- 
tioned. 

The different Medical Lectures shall 
commence annually, on the first Monday 
in November; the Lectures in Natural and 
Experimenta! Philosophy about the same 
Time, and the Lectures on Botany, on the 
first Monday, in April. 


B. FRANKLIN, 
President of the Trustees. 





INSCRIPTION ON DR. 


An inscription on a curious chamber- 
stove, in the form of an Urn, contrived in 
such a manner as to make the flames 
descend, instead of rising from the fire, 
invented by the celebrated Doctor Frank- 
lin. Written by Mr. Odell, an Episcopal 
Clergyman, at Brunswick, New Jersey. 


I 
Like a Newton sublimely he soared 
To a summit before unattained, 
New regions of science explored, 
And the palm of philosophy gained. 
A 


With a spark that he caught from the skies 
He displayed an unparallelled wonder, 
And we saw with delight and surprise 
His Rod could defend us from thunder. 


FRANKLIN'S STOVE. 


3 
Oh, had he been wise to pursue 
The track for his talent designed, 
What tribute of praise had been due 
To the teacher and friend of mankind. 


4 
But to covet political fame 

Was in him a degrading ambition ; 
A spark that from Lucifer came 

And kindled the flame of sedition. 


5 
Let candor then write on his urn, 
Here lies the renownéd inventor, 
Whose flame to the skies sought to burn, 
But inverted descends to the centre. 
1 The above verses were copied from a manuscript diary of 
Edward Oxnard, an American Loyalist, by Captain Geo 


H. Preble, U. §. N., and by him communicated to 
Recorp. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Editor of the Historical Record :—You 
ask me for a description of the cele- 
brated Indian warrior, Tecumseh, from 
my personal observation. I answer that 
I never saw the great Chief but once, 
and then under rather exciting circum- 
stances, but I have a vivid recollection of 
his appearance, and from intercourse with 
his personal friends, am possessed of ac- 
curate knowledge of his character. 

I was, as you know, one of the prisoners 
taken at what is known as Dudley’s defeat 


on the banks of the Maumee River, oppo- 
site Fort Meig’s, early in May 1813. Te- 
cumseh had fallen upon our rear, and we 
were compelled to surrender. We were 
marched down to old Fort Miami or 
Maumee, in squads, where a terrible scene 
awaited us. 

The Indians, fully armed with guns, 
war clubs and tomahawks—to say nothing 
of scalping knives, had formed themselves 
into two lines in front of the gate-way 
between which ali of us were bound to 
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pass. Many were killed or wounded in 
running the gauntlet. Shortly after the 
prisoners had entered, the Indians rushed 
over the fallen fort walls and again sur- 
rounded us, and raised the war whoop, at 
the same time making unmistakable de- 
monstrations of violence. We all ex- 
pected to be massacred, and the small 
British guard around us were utterly unable 
to afford protection. They called loudly 
for Gen. Proctor and Col. Elliot to come 
to our relief. At this critical moment, 
Tecumseh came rushing in, deeply excited, 
and denounced the murderers of prisoners 
as cowards. Thus our lives were spared, 
and we were sent down to the fleet, at the 
mouth of Swan creek, (now Toledo) and 
from that place across the end of the lake 
to Huron, and paroled. 

I shall never forget the noble counte- 
nance, gallant bearing, and sonorous voice 
of that remarkable man, while addressing 
his warriors in our behalf. 

He was then between forty and forty-five 
years of age. His frame was vigorous and 
robust, but he was not fat, weighing about 
one hundred and seventy pounds. Five 
feet ten inches was his height. He had a 
high, projecting forehead, and broad, open 
countenance; and there was something 
noble and commanding in all his actions. 
He was brave, humane and generous, and 
never allowed a prisoner to be massacred 
if he could prevent it. At Fort Miami 
he saved the lives of. all of us who surviv- 
ed the running of the gauntlet. He 
afterwards released seven Shawnoese be- 
longing to my command, and sent them 
home on parole. Tecumseh * was a Shaw- 
noese. His name signified, in their lan- 
guage, The Shooting Star. At the time 
when I saw him, he had the commission 
of a brigadier general in the British Army. 
I am satisfied that he deserved all that was 
said of him by General Cass and Governor 
Harrison, previous to his death. 

LESLIE ComBs. 

Lexington K’y. Oct. 1871. 


1 The late Colonel John Johnston, of Dayton, Ohio, who 
was Indian Agent among the Shawnoese and neighboring 
tribes for many years, and knew this Warrior and Statesman 
well, told me in 1860, that the native pronunciation of his 
name was Tecumtha, [Epiror]. 
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BisHoPp BERKELEY’s VisIT TO AMERICA. 
The following item is copied from the 
‘* Boston Gazette’’ No. 477, Jan. 6 to 13, 
1729 :—‘‘ London October 12. The Rev. 
Dr. Barkley, Dean of Derry, who obtained 
a Patent of his late Majesty to erect a 
College in Bermudas, like that in Dublin, 
for Instruction of Youth in all manner of 
Liberial Sciences and learned Arts, sailed 
a few Weeks since for the West Indies, in 
a ship of 250 Tons, which he hired. He 
took several Tradesmen and Artists with 
him. Two Gentlemen of Fortune (James 
and Dalton,) are gone, with all their 
Effects, to settle in Bermudas. The Dean 
married an agreeable young Lady, about 
six Weeks before he set Sail; the Lady’s 
Sister is gone with them. They had 
#, 4000, each to their Fortune, which they 
carried with them. They carried also 
Stores and Goods to a great Value: The 
Dean embarked 20,000 Books, besides 
what the two Gentlemen carried. 

They sail’d hence for Rhode Island, 
where the Dean intends to Winter, and to 
purchase an Estate, in order to settle a 
Correspondence and Trade, between that 
Island and Bermudas, particularly for 
supplying Bermudas with Black Cattle and 
Sheep. The Dean’s Grant of £ 2,000 
on St. Christopher’s, is payable in two 
Years Time, and the Dean has a Year and 
a half allow’d him afterwards, to consider 
whether he will stick to iis College in 
Bermudas, or return to his Deanery of 
Derry.”’ 

The known facts relative to Bishop 
Berkely’s residence at Newport R. I. are 
so accessible that they need not.be repeat- 
ed here. He arrived at Newport in Feb- 
ruary, 1729, and embarked for England 
from Boston, Massachutetts, Sept. 1731. 

DELTA, 


Cape Fear, A CoLony VESSEL, AND 
A CataMouNT.—The following items are 
from the ‘‘ Boston Gaxette’’ of 1741. 

‘* Boston Custom House April 24. Clear- 
ed out, Harrison for Cape Fear.’’ ‘‘Phil- 
adelphia August 20.—Yesterday arrived 
here Capt. Lester Falconer from St. Kitts 
having been taken by a Spanish Privateer, 
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on the 3d instant in Lat. 33, and since 
cast a way at our capes in a Vessel the 
Spaniards had given him to come here in. 
He says the day he was taken they took a 
Vessel bound from Aberdeen to Cape Fear, 
and a day or two after ‘a Vessel bound 
from Barbadoes to this place, the Capt. 
named Ewers. They also had a Schooner 
which they said they took within sight of 
the Virginia Station Ships ; she was bound 
from this place to Cape Fear.’’ ‘These 
are the earliest notices I have found of 
any commerce with Cape Fear. Are 
there any earlier in any printed thing? 

New London July 9, 1741. Our Colo- 
ny’s Sloop will be ready to sail in a few 
days She is at New London Connecticut, 
is a very fine vessel of 114 tons, mounts 
24 Guns, viz. 12 carriage and 12 swivel: 
she was built by Mr. James Ward of Mid- 
dletown. She was completed with all her 
Top Timbers finished, Ports hung, Chain- 
plates on, Hatches made, painted and 
launch’d within the space of nineteen and 
a half working days.”’ 

‘*April 20.—To be seen at the Grey- 


hound tavern in Roxbury a wild creature 
which was caught in the woods about 80 
miles to the Westward of this place called 


a Catamount. It has a tail like a Lyon; 
its legs are like Bears, its claws like an 
Eagle, its eyes like a Tyger, its counte- 
nance is a mixture of every thing that is 
fierce and savage. He is exceedingly ra- 
‘venous and devours all sorts of creatures 
that he can come near. Its agility is sur- 
prising, it will leap 30 foot at one jump, 
notwithstanding it is but three months old. 
Whoever jnclines to see this creature, may 
come to the place aforesaid paying one 
shilling each, shall be welcome for their 
money.’”’ 

Is there any earlier record of an animal 
exhibited as a show in this country? 

Boston, November, 1871. F.K. 


Cooper’s Spy.—Jeptha R. Sims, the 
historian of Schoharie County, relates on 
page 129 of the sixth volume of the 
‘« Historical Magazine,’’ that when, in 
1846, he said to Mr. Cooper, ‘‘I believe 
vou had some facts to found your ‘Spy’ 
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upon,’’ the novelist replied, ‘‘ No I never 
pretended that one word of that story was 
true.’’ 

In a little work by H. L. Barnum, pub- 
lished late in 1828, entitled ‘‘The Spy 
Unmasked, or Memoir of Enoch Crosby,”’ 
it is claimed that he was Harvey Birch, or 
the ‘‘ Spy’’of Cooper’s novel. The book 
was dedicated, without leave, to Mr. 
Cooper with the assumption that Crosby 
was the ‘‘ Spy’’ and in the Preface, the wri- 
ter declares that the honorable John Jay of 
Westchester County, told him that Mr. 
Cooper himself had said to him that the 
outline of the character of Harvey Birch 
was actually sketched from that of Enoch 
Crosby. And in 1827, Mr. Crosby being 
in attendance in court in the City of New 
York, was introduced to the judges, jury 
and counsel as the original of the ‘‘ Spy.’’ 
He was invited by Mr. Sandford, the pro- 
prietor of the Lafayette theatre, to attend 
the representation of the drama of the 
‘*Spy,’’ and Mr.Crosby became the ‘‘ lion’’ 
of the hour. 

In 1850 the editor of the REcorD inqui- 
red by letter of Mr. Cooper, whether Mr. 
Barnum’s statements were correct, and re- 
ceived the following reply : 

‘*Hall, Cooperstown, August 20, 1850. 

‘Sir. Never having seen the publication 
of Mr. Barnum, to which you allude, I 
can give no opinion of its accuracy. 

‘*T knew nothing of such a man as Enoch 
Crosby, never having heard his name until 
I saw it coupled with the character of 
the ‘Spy’, after my return from Europe. 

‘« The history of the book is given in the 
Preface of Putnam’s edition, where you 
will probably find all you desire 'to know. 

Respectfully Yours, 
J. FENNIMORE Cooper.’’ 


In that Preface, written in 1849, Mr. 
Cooper says that his story was suggested 
by the account given him by an eminent 
statesman of Westchester County N. Y. 
(unquestionably John Jay) of the exploits 
and patriotic character of a secret agent 
whom that statesman officially employed 
to find out the secrets of the Tories in the 
time of the old war for independence. 


a 





EMIGRATION AND COUNTERFEITING IN 
1729.—The following is copied from the 
‘Boston Gazette,’’ No. 507, for Aug 4 to 
II. 1729: 

‘‘Philadelphia July 31. Our Assembly 
have pass’d a Law to lay a Duty of 4os. 
per Head upon all Aliens that shall be 
imported into this Province, and 20s. per 
Head upon all Irish Servants that shall be 
so imported. About 10 Days ago a ship 
arrived here from Ireland with 200 Ser- 
vants, and to avoid paying said Duty they 
were put on shore at Burlington and Trent 
Town in New Jersey. There is now four 
Vessels more arrived here from Ireland 
with Passengers ; and Yesterday one of the 
Passengers gave information that on board 
the sloop Charming Sally from Dublin 
there was a quantity of Counterfeit New 
Jersey Bills, which were found in the 
Chest of one Eanon, a Passenger, who died 
at Sea as they were coming over: Where- 
upon the Mayor and Magistrates of this 
City immediately gave the Sheriff Orders 
to make Inquiry into this Affair ; who upon 
search found in the Chest of said Eanon 
about 118 Counterfeit Eighteen Penny 
Jersey Bills, not signed, (they are of the 
New Bills that be.now Current) and are in 
the hands of Thomas Lawrence, Esq, 
Mayor of the City of Philadelphia. It’s 
supposed there is a greater Quantity of 
these Bills gone to Burlington in the Ship 
Woodside Galley, on board which Ship he 
had taken his Passage and Shipt a Quan- 
tity of his Goods, but was left behind 
himself.’’ 

Perhaps the above item may be worthy 
of a place in the REcorD. DELTA. 


First NATIVE AUTHOR OF SPANISH AME- 
RICA.—Who was the earliest native author 
in the Spanish possessions of America? and 
what is the title of his first book, and the 
date of its publication ? 


Boston, Massachusetts. J. W. D. 


SCHAGHTICOKE.—Is there any document- ° 


ary evidence to show the origin of the 
name of the village of Schaghticoke, in 
Rensselaer County, New York? 


Schaghticoke, Oct. 12, 1871. L. B. 
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PoRTRAIT OF GENERAL St. CLain—We 
know of but three original portraits of 
General Arthur St. Clair, one by Peale 
in Independence Hall, .Philadelphia, 
painted while St. Clair was President of 
Congress, one by a French artist pos- 
sesed by a gentleman in California, and 
a small miniature on ivory painted while 
St. Clair was governor of the North West- 
ern Territory. Are others known of? 

General St. Clair was born at Thurso, 
Scotland in 1734. Can any one give the 
day of week and month of his birth? 


Jesuits 1v Onlo—We should like to 
learn the names of the first French Jesuits 
who entered what is now known as Ohio, 
and the date thereof. 

Wo. TRENT, served with distinction in 
the French and English war, 1755—63. 
He is frequently mentioned in Washing- 
ton’s early writings. Can any one give 
the date and place of his death? 

Str. Orr.—Biographical information is 
desired respecting Monsieur St. Orr, who 
commanded the expedition against Picka- 
willanyin 1752. He served in the French 
and English war which followed and is 
there lost sight of. ‘ 

Will some of your readers furnish infor- 
mation regarding the building of ‘‘Fort 
Junandat,’’ and ‘‘ Fort Sanduskie,’’ laid 
down on French maps of 1754, in Ohio 
near Sandusky Bay?—when and by whom 
were each built ? A. T. G. 


STATE AND CiTIZEN.—When, where and 
how did the Title of State as applied to a 
Commonwealth in this Country, come into 
use? When did the word Citzen become 
universal in this Country? 

New York, December, 1871. CITIZEN, 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.— 
The original draft of President Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of the Emancipation of the 
Slaves, in his own hand writing, was de- 
stroyed, when the Collections of the Chi- 
cago Historical Society were burned on 
the 9th of October. Is there a perfect fac 
simile of that Proclamation, in existence? 
and if so, where may it be seen? 

St. Louis, Nov. 1871. A. R. P. 
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AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[Major GENERAL FREDERICK ADOLPHUS 
RIEDESEL. } 


Brooklyn, March 19, 1781." 

Sir: 

I send by permission, and with proper 
passports of General Washington, Captain 
Gerlach, Deputy Quarter Master General 
of His Serene Highness the Duke of 
Brunswick’s Troops, to Lieutenant Col- 
onel de Mengen with money, great and 
small uniforms, and refreshments for the 
said troops, together with some baggage 
for the officers. He has my orders to 
deliver, himself, the money into the hands 
of Lieutenant Colonel de Mengen, and 
to make the usual settlement with the dif- 
ferent paymasters. 

All his dispatches are left open for your 
Excellency’s inspection, and I beg leave 
to request, Sir, you. will permit Captain 
Gerlach to go to Lieutenant Colonel de 
Mengen, disembark the baggage and stores 
he has under his directions, and convey 
them. to whereever the troops may be. I 
have given him orders to put himself 
entirely under your Excellency’s directions, 
so long as his business may detain him in 
Virginia ; and he will accept and strictly 
observe such parole as your Excellency 
may think proper to prescribe to him for 
that time. 

As there are several invalids among the 
German troops of the Convention of Sara- 
toga incapable of every kind of service, 
for whom humanity demands that repose 
people in these situations are in need of, I 
presume to ask your Excellency to allow 
such of them as are properly certified by 


1 General, the Baron de Reidesel, was released from cap- 
tivity, by exchange, in the autumn of 78, and was appointed 
by the British commander at New York, the leader of the 
troops on Long Island, the flower of the English forces with 
very few Germans among them. His h uarters were in 
a small house in the then little hamlet of Brooklyn, where, 
at about the date of this letter, his wife, children, and servants 
joined him. He was now in prehension of cap- 
ture by the Americans, who had a great desire to make him a 

risoner. He never slept unless his wife was awake. Their 

ouse was situated close upon the shore, and was very much 
—— to the whale-boat night cruisers of that period.—[Ep- 
ITOR. 





the physicians of the hospital, or in their 
absence, the surgeons of the regiments, to 


-embark on board the Flag of Truce Vessel 


and come to New York, from whence it 
will be in my power to send them home. 

Captain Gerlach begs me to interest 
myself for him with your Excellency, as 
he is excessively sick at sea, to permit him 
to return to this place by land as soon as 
his affairs are settled. If this requisition 
can be approved by your Excellency, I 
shall acknowledge it as a farther continu- 
ance, sir, of your goodness to allow it 
merely for the relief of his health. 

Madame de Riedesel, who never can 
forget the esteem and friendship she has 
so justly consecrated to Mrs. Jefferson, 
desires me to insert her sincerest compli- 
ments both to her and your Excellency. 
Permit me to add my respects, and to 
assure you, sir, of the most perfect per- 
sonal esteem with which I have the honor 
to be, Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient 

and Humble Servant, 


OO Dece 


His EXcELLENCY, GOVERNOR JEFFER- 
son, &c. &c. 


[GENERAL THE MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE. ] 
Malvern Hill,! July 29th, 1781. 

Sir: 

I have been honored with your Excel- 
lency’s letter of the 28th. 

It cannot be more the wish of the Ex- 
ecutive, than it is my wish, that no further 
reinforcements were necessary for the 
southward. But the enemy remaining 
here does not lessen this necessity. 
Whether he continues in his present situa- 
tion, or commences fresh ravages in the 
state, we shall find that to succor General 
Greene is our best relief.’ It is a maxim 


1 General Greene, then in command of the Southern gf 
, was encamped for the summer on the High 
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with me, that the moxe troops we send 
him, the less we shall want them here. 
Indeed, it is one way of compelling the 


THE RANDOLPH MANSION ON MALVERN HILL.! 


enemy to leave us, or at least to force him 
to detach, without the risque of a battle. 
My opinion, therefore, would be, were I 
to address the Executive again on the 
same subject, rather to increase than 
diminish the proposed reinforcements, 


of Santee, below Camden, and menaced by the British and 
Tories on all sides. Cornwallis was in Virginia, having come 
up from North Carolina to assist Generals Phillips and 
Arnold, in the subjugation of the state. Lafayette had been 
sent to Virginia with Continental troops, to stay the invasion; 
and there, with Generals Wayne and Steuben he beat the 
enemy back, until Cornwanis was compelled to cross the 


= River, and fall pack to Portsmouth, on the Elizabeth 
iver, o ite Norfolk. This expulsioa of the invaders 
from the Virginia Peninsula had taken place just before this 
letter was written, and yette was satisfied that it would 
be safe to send troops to the relief of Greene.—{Eprror. ] 

1 The head-quarters of Lafayette on Malvern Hill in July, 
1781, were at the house of William Randolph, son of Willlam 

andolph of Turkey Island, who was the progenitor of the 
Randolph family in Virginia, and grandfather of William 
Stith the historian of that Commonwealth, The second Wil- 
liam Randolph who, it is believed, built this mansion at about 
the year 1730, was, at one time, a member of the Governor’s 
Council and Treasurer of the colony of Virginia. His father’s 
estate of Turkey Island, embraced about ten thousand acres 
on the borders of James River, iucluding the region around 
the Malvern Hills. The mansion above delineated, was a 
very modest one for a family so distinguished for wealth and 
social position. It was built of imported brick, and commands 
an extensive view of the James River —- to City Point, 
including Turkey Island and the surrounding flats. During 
the late Civil War it was within the theatre of terrible scenes 
of strife, for a short distance from it was fought the destruc- 
tive battle of Malvern Hill at the nning of July, 1862. 
The mansion, then eighty-one years after Lafayetie occupied 
it, was the headquarters of General McClellan. In the above 
picture is given its appearance when I sketched it in June, 
1866, with the exception of a modern wooden addition on the 
western side of it.—{Ep1tror.] 
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But there are other reasons to be drawn 
from present appearances. A French 
naval superiority is not an impossible 
event. Some accounts speak of it. The 
embarcation which has taken place, is, 
most probably, intended for New York. 
It is large enough for Potomack, and, had 
this been its destination, it has several 
days had the most favorable winds. But 
as it seems complete, its not going is a 
proof that it is designed for some other 
quarter.’ Admitting, then, the idea of a 
naval superiority, the doubtfulness of its 
object may also call up their fears for 
Charlestown, and this may occasion a 
second detachment. Under this aspect, 
the southren reinforcement will be of the 
utmost consequence. But admitting the 
enemy’s force to the southward to receive 
no addition, to confine it to Charlestown 
must have the happiest effect. England 
has not scrupled to announce to every 
court in Europe that she is in full posses- 
sion of Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. This will be the 
strongest argument we can offer, short of 
the reduction of Charlestown, to convince 
them of its falsity, and to give our com- 
missioners a proper weight, should the 
negotiation for peace, be renewed in the 
winter. But, independent of these con- 
siderations, there are two arguments which 
I do not know how to answer. If we do 
not send the militia, we may be obliged 
to send the Continentals; and should 
neither go, we shall defeat General 
Greene’s plans, and give him cause to 
complain of failures occasioned by our 
disappointing him in promised successors. 

Before I quit this subject, I would beg 
leave to observe to your Excellency, that 
sooner than the 2000 militia can rendez- 
vous at Boyd’s Ferry, we must have a 
pretty perfect explanation of the enemy’s 
intentions. In this, and provided the call 
from General Greene should be less urgent 
than it may be here, we shall have them 


1 This was the fleet of the Count de Grasse, which went to 
the West Indies. It left France late in March, operated in « 
the West Indies, and finally assisted the combined American 
and French forces in the capture of Cornwallis and his army 
at Yorktown, Virginia,{Eorros. ] 
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in readiness to join this army ; and should 
the enemy hold only a post at Portsmouth, 
they may give us an opportunity of acting 
instantly, in a case, which, perhaps, may 
not admit of much delay, and which will 
also, from the necessity of different attacks, 
call for a still further reinforcement. 

I perceive in all this, the difficulty of 
getting arms, the length of such a march, 
and how much averse the people may be 
to undertake it. But, at the same time, 
I confide in the exertions of the Executive 
to obviate the first, and as the advantages 
from sending them counterbalance these 
evils, and those which we might experience 
here, should their services be wanted, I 
am persuaded your Excellency will not 
hesitate in promoting the measure in its 
fullest extent. 

Permit me to suggest the necessity of 
collecting the’ heavy cannon of the state, 
and such military matters as are wanted in 
a siege, should we be fortunate enough to 
be able to do anything against Portsmouth. 

With the most perfect respect, I have 
the honor to be, Sir, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most Obedient Servant, 


Yareio 


His ExceLtLENcy, GOVERNOR NELSON. 


[Corron MATHER, 1682. ] 


‘* Boston 18° 11m, 
168% 


Worthily respected 


Uncle 


I promised to send you an Acct. of what 
considerable News comes in y* late ship 
from England. I might have continued 
almost silent, and yett have kept my pro- 
mise, there is so little Remarkable that 
occurs. ‘The old word y' wee were wont 
to have as y® First in every seamans mouth, 
in answer to y* Q, What news—-is still 
used;—All peace & quietness. The story 
of y® Insurrection in Scotland which wee 
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had by the way of Holland; is y' whereof 
I may say, as a Scotchman upon another 
occasion did, /¢ is but a Fable. As to 
what concerns N. E. in O. E., the king 
has sent a pretty favorable Letter, wherein 
yett' hee saies, Hee don’t so accept o* Ex- 
cuse for o' Not sending Agents, but that 
Hee expects we should within 3 months 
(I think) yett do it, or incur y® blott & 
guilt of Disloyalty. That which made 
exceeding well for a moderate Letter sent 
to us from his Maj’ty was y‘* y® States of 
Holland sent over to England a somewhat 
rugged Embassador who declared their 
expectation y‘ y* king should now mani- 
fest Himself whether Hee would join cor- 
dially in y* protestant League, or be a Friend 
to y° French K’s Interest. This putt y® 
Court intoan huge perplexity, & coming just 
at y* Time when o* N. E. business was un- 
der Debate, it did so divert them y‘ they 
had not Leisure to take Rigid notice of us. 


Conon Mother: 


In all other respects so far as I can learn, 
things continue in statu quo prius. Ran- 
dolph is come with his family, & has 
hired Mr. Hez. Usher’s house,—where the 
Ministers we wont to meet.—Hen ! Domus 
Antiqua, &c.,—of y® State of y* College 
my Cousin will (I suppose) give you fuller 
Information in some respects than I can. 
Si Valei; bene est; ego quodue Valeo. 
Excuse these Hasty Lines, written currente 
& calente calamo. Accept this small ser- 
vice as from one not having an opportunity 
to do a greater. Present my service to 
my Aunt,—Love to Cousins—& continue 
to pray for 

Your C, M.’” 


1 I copied the above letter from the original now in posses- 
sion of J. Wingate Thornton Esq., of Boston, It is addresscd— 

“These | For the Rev’d,—my Hon’d Uncle | Mr. John 
Cotton, | Pastor to y* Church | in | Plymouth,” 

Endorsed in the handwriting of Rev. Cotton, of 
i ga og : “From my Cousin, Mr. Cotton | Mather, January 
19, 1681.”" 

"Conon Mather, the writer of this letter, was then in the 
nineteenth year of his age. The King’s “ Letter” which he 
mentions was dated Oct. 21, 1681, and is printed in full in 
Chalmer’s Annals, pp. 443-9. It was brough M h 
setts by Edward Randolph whose arrival is also mentioned 
above. Randolph has been styled ‘‘the evil genius of New 
al He arrived at Boston on this occasion Dec. 17, 
1681, 
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[Mayor GENERAL WILLIAM PHILLIPs.] 


Colonel Carter's House." 
August 12, 1779. 

Sir: 

I am exceedingly sorry the weather yes- 
terday prevented me from having the 
pleasure of seeing you. 

I return you my very sincere thanks for 
the answer to my letter of the day before 
yesterday. Mr.:Geddes shall be sent in 
a very few days, and I shall pursue, for 
the several prisoners of war, every mode 
of conveying money and clothing to 
them, you shall prefer. 

The British officers intend to perform 

a play next Saturday at the Barracks. 
I shall be extremely happy to have the 
honor to attend you and Mrs. Jefferson 
in my Box at the Theatre should you 
or that lady be inclined to go. 

I, am Sir, with great personal respect, 

Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 


4 a 


GOVERNOR JEFFERSON, © 


[LIEUTENANT GENERAL JOHN BURGOYNE. ] 


Nov. 11. 1777. 
Sir: I have the honor of your letter of 
the date of this day, and have only to re- 


The next month after Mather’s letter was written (February 
1681-2) the colony chose two agents, in compliance with the 
demand of Charles II, namely, William Stoughton and 
Joseph Dudley, names well known in the annals of Massa- 
chusetts, Stoughton declined the office and John Richards 
was chosen in his place. The agents sailed for England May 
31, 1682. 

‘ The cousin, whom Cotton Mather mentions, was probabl 
John Cotton, son of the person to whom the letter is ob 
dressed. He was then a student at Harvard College. 
date in Rev. John Cotton’s end is I p that 
of the receipt of the letter. It will be seen that it is one da’ 
later than the date of the letter itself—{ Joun Warp Dean. 


The 





1 Major General Phillips, the writer of this letter, was, at 
that time, a prisoner of war in Virginia, and in command of 
the troops, English and German, captured at Saratoga, and 
who were yet quartered in Virginia as prisoners of war. 
General Burgoyne had been permitted to return to England, 
when the command devolved on General Phillips. ‘‘ Carter’s 

ouse,’’ was named “‘Blenheim.”” It was built by his father 
(who was at one time, Secretary of the Colony of Vi nia,} 
soon after Marlborough’s memorable victory at Blenheim, 
Anbury, one of the British captive officers mentioned the fact 
in his ‘“ Travels,”’ that Colonel Carter, at the date of this 
letter, pc d fifteen hundred slaves.—{ Eprror. ] 

3 
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turn in answer that until the infringements 
of the Convention are redressed, in re- 
gard to the quartering of officers particu- 
larly, I cannot, consistently with my duty 
or principles accept personally of any 
other accommodations than such as I have 
the misfortune to be subjected to at present. 
Should it please the will of your govern- 
ment to make them worse, I cannot but 
persuade myself I shall continue to perse- 
vere as becomes me.’ 
I am, Sir, with great personal regard. 
Your most obedient 
Humble Servant, 


Maj. Gen”, HEATH. 


[PHivire,_ MAzzel.] 
Paris, April 21, 1780. 

Sir: 

The first time I spoke, according to my 
instructions, to Dr, Franklin on the pur- 
port of my mission, he observed that so 
many people had come to Europe from 
every state on that kind of business, that 
they had ruined our credit and made the 
money men shy of us, I said that Vir- 
ginia should not partake of the blame on 
my account, as I would not let them know 
my business, unless I was pretty well sure 
of success. Having since taken the op- 
portunity of mentioning the subject seve- 
ral times to him, he never failed giving 
some mark of disapprobation and displea- 
sure, 

About three weeks past (that is to say 
about a month since I had first mentioned 


1 General William Heath had charge of Burgoyne and his 
fellow-prisoners, taken at Saratoga twenty-five oy before 
this letter was written. Its tone is similar to one Burgoyne 
wrote'three days later, to General Gates, in which he distinctly 
charged the United States with a breach of public faith. 
This insult Congress d = a lution on the second 
of January following, in which they declared; “‘it is a strong 
indication of his intention, and affords just grounds of “ 
that he will avail himself of such tended breach of the 
Convention, in order to disengage himself and the army un- 
der him, of the obligations they are under to these United 
States; and that the security which these states have had in 
his personal honor, is hereby destroyed.””—{Eprror. } 
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the matter to him) his reflections induced 
me to observe, that while Congress called 
on the several states to supply their men 
in the Continental Army with things 
which must be got from Europe, it became 
a necessity for them to seek for credit and 
money; that the persons sent by the states 
on that errand may not have proceeded 
with all the discretion required im such 
cases ; but as to the dishonor and discredit 
which you think, says I, that they have 
brought down upon us by spreading such 
an idea of American poverty, I must beg 
leave to differ from you, Sir, since all 
Europe knows that we want a great many 
things from hence ; that we have no specie ; 
and that we cannot, during the war, 
remit enough of our produce to pay the 
d-bts. The only two points, to gain, are, 
I continued, the persuading them of the 
solidity and resources of the States, and 
that we are firmly determined to keep our 
Independence; and then mentioned the 
reasons I have to expect that I shall be 
believed, particularly in Florence and 
Genoa. ‘‘ We have tried in Genoa,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ without effect.’’ As I had informed 


him of my views there from the beginning, 
his deferring so long to aquaint me with 
that unlucky trial, made a sudden and 
disagreeable impression on my spirits for 
a double reason. 

But that was nothing in comparison to 


what I have felt to-day. He has at last 
signified to me that 6 per cent. was offered. 
But sir, says I, at the very first conversa- 
tion on the subject I informed you that I 
was impowered to give only three. Had 
I known at that time, I would have given 
notice of it by Marquis Lafayette, and the 
Assembly could have been informed of it 
in the spring session. ‘‘ I didn’t think of 
it,’’ said he, with a true philosophical in- 
difference ; ‘‘ it never came into my mind.”’ 

I have lost no time, sir, to come and 
write you the intelligence with which I 
have been most disagreeably surprised this 
day, knowing that there is at Nantes a 
vessel ready to sail, and I heartily wish 
that you may receive one of the four 
copies before the Assembly rises. 

You will, I hope, excuse my blundering 
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more than usual, as I am really discon- 
certed. In coming from the Doctor who 
lives three miles out of the town, I was a 
thinking what todo. I have resolved to 
proceed on my journey as soon as I can 
raise money, and to go and lay a founda- 
tion for executing the orders I may receive 
hereafter. It is requisite to observe that 
however great my success may be, in in- 
fusing notions of our solidity and resources, 
and a desire of entering into our views, I 
cannot, with any degree of prudence men- 
tion the terms expressed in my instructions, 
as Dr. Franklin’s offer is certainly known 
everywhere. The experiment having been 
tried by the medium of public bankers, 
the offering less than has already been 
offered, would be ridiculous, and perhaps 
injurious to the credit of Congress. 

If the state should not like the terms, I 
might act for Congress, and probably 
succeed, although others have failed. I 
intend to mention it to the Doctor, and 
if I should meet with more philosophy 
than zeal, I have a mind to explain the 
whole matter to Mr. John Adams (if he 
affords me an opening to do it) and avail 
myself of his advice and assistance. The 
established character of his great abilities 
and patriotism all over the Continent 
would, I hope, sufficiently warrant my 
step; besides what I know of him from 
the late governor, and still more from 
yourself. I hope soon to entertain you 
with some favorable accounts of European 
affairs, and have the honor to be most re- 
spectfully 

Your Excellency’s most obedient 

and most Humble Servant, 


1 Philip Mazzei was a Tuscan, who came to this country just 
before the old war for independence broke out. He brought 
with him about a dozen grape culturists with the intention of 
attempting the extensive cultivation of the vine and making 
wine, in Virginia. He purchased Colle, ‘an estate adjoining 
that of Mr. Jefferson in Albemarle county. The money for 
this purpose was raised by a company, of whom Mr. Jefferson 
was one, to assist him in introducing that new branch of in- 
dustry into this country. He tried the experiment about 
three years, when his workmen left him, The war began and 
he could not get others from Italy; so he was compelled to 
suspend operations. 

Mr. Mazzei was a well educated man, and had influential 
government connections in Tuscany. He offered his services 
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[Senator Henry Cray. ] 


Ashland, 1st June, 1846. 

DearSir : 

I received your letter requesting infor- 
mation, in respect to your uncle, Mr. 
Richard Cutts. I should be happy to sup- 
ply any in my power, but fear that I can- 
not communicate any of much importance. 

I knew him well, and intimately from 
the time of my first entry into Congress, 
in December, 1806, up to the period of his 
death. During the War Session of Con- 
gress, and prior and subsequent to it, he 


to Congress as a negotiator with the Grand Duke for aid for 
the struggling colonists. On that occasion he received a 
letter from Dr. Franklin who expressed his satisfaction 
because Mr. Mazzei had settled in this country, and had pro- 
osed to introduce the culture of silk here. Franklin informed 
Bim that Congress had not, as yet, ‘“‘extended their views 
much toward foreign powers,” but that probaly, in a year or 
two more his services might be very useful tothem. Mazzei 
was then taking great interest in the affairs of the colonies, 
and had sent to the Grand Duke a translation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was subsequently employed by 
Virginia to negotiate a loan of money or to obtain supplies on 
the credit of the state abroad. He received his appointment 
from the governor (Patrick Henry) and council, at the begin- 
ing of 1779. He was authorized to obtain a loan of gold and 
silver, not exceeding £900,000, and to purchase goods in 
Italy for the use of the state troops. He asked for no com- 
pensation, but only desired to have his expenses paid. He 
met many unexpected obstacles abroad, and his mission was 
fruitless excepting in vexations and pecuniary losses for him- 
self, which, in a great degree he charged to the neglect and 
indifference of his principal, the State of Virginia. 

On the eve of his departure, Mr. Mazzei rented Colle to the 
Baron de Reidesel, the commander of the German troops 
under Burgoyne, then prisoners of war in Virginia. Within 
a week the Baron’s horses finished what was left of Mazzei’s 
vineyard, and when he returned to Virginia, he found his 
estate a desolation. The Baron was probably not in a mood 
io-be very particular about the preservation of Mazzei’s 
property, on account of what the German considered his 
Stinginess. ‘‘The house where we were lodged,”’ wrote the 
Baroness de Reidesel, ‘‘ and indeed the whole estate belonged 
to an Italian, who hired it to us, as he was’ about setting out 
onajourney. We looked impatiently forward to the time of 
his departure, and that of his wife and daughter, on account 
of the smallness of the house and the scarcity of provisions. 
In respect to the latter, our landlord voluntarily assumed a 
kind of tutorship over us. Thus, when he killed a calf he 
gave us on the first day, only the head and the tripe, though 
we represented that this was not enough for twenty persons. 
He replied that we could make a very good soup of it. He 
then added to the meat, two cabbages and some stale ham 
and this was all that we could obtain from him.” 

In the course of time Mr. Mazzei returned to Florence, 
after remaining several years in Virginia subsequent to the 
close of the Revolution, leaving his wife and daughter at 
Colle, There his wife died, and he wrote to = ee for 
leval evidence of the event. In his reply to Mazzei, Mr. 
Jefferson used expressions in a paragraph on politics, appa- 
rently in disparagement of the patriotism of Washington and 
the leaders of the Federal party, which Mazgeei imprudentl 
peieied in a Tuscan newspaper, a retranslation of whic! 
found its way through the French into the American news- 
papers, and produced a good deal of discussion and ill-feel- 
ng. Jefferson observed a strict silence. Washington seems 
not to have been, for a moment, suspicious of unfriendliness 
to him, personally, on the part of Mr. Jeffereon, and there is 
no nN lence that there was any alienation of confidence.—[{Ep- 
ITOR. 
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was considered a most useful, valuable and 
intelligent member; and his information, 
upon all questions connected with the com- 
merce and navigation of the country was 
particularly sought and appreciated. I 
forget the precise year when he was ap- 
pointed as Comptroller, which office he 
filled, diligently and satisfactorily, until 
he was removed by President Jackson. 
His removal created much sensation, both 
on account of his own personal merits, 
and his near connection with Mr. Madison. 
His removal was in consequence of a 
system of policy which I fear may, in the 
end, prove disastrous to our Institutions. 
Your uncle was an amiable and most ex- 
cellent gentleman, giving offence to no 
one, and enjoying the esteem of all who 
knew him. I enjoyed his warm friendship, 
which was cordially reciprocated to the 
day of his death. He commenced his 
public career, as I always understood, in 
great affluence, and died in extreme pov- 
erty. Among my last efforts with Presi- 
dent Tyler, before he proved false to him- 
self and faithless to his country, one un- 
successful one was to obtain for Mr. Cutts 
‘an appointment in the Dist. of Columbia, 
which would have given himself and his 
estimable children bread.? 


I am respect. 
Your Obt. Servt. 


ta 


Mr. J. WINGATE THORNTON. 


1 Richard Cutts was born in June, 1771, at Cutts’ Ysland 
then a part of the present State of Maine. He was educate 
at Harvard Coilege, where he ve fae in 1790. He 
studied law, became a merchant, and took an a*tive part in 

litics, He visited Europe, served in the Legislature of 

assachusetts, and when he was twenty-nine years of age, 
was elected a member of the National House of Representa- 
tives, in which office he continued for twelve successive years. 
He was a firm supporter of President Madison’s administra- 
tion during the war of 1812, and was one of his most cherished 
personal friends. In 1813, he was appointed Superintendant- 
General of military supplies. He held that office until that 
bureau was abolished in 1817, when he was appointed to the 
newly created office of second comptroller of the Treasury, by 
President Monroe. He continued in it until 1829, when he 
retired to private life, in Washington City, where he died in 
April, 1845. Inthe “ New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register,’ vol. ii, pags 276, 278 inclusive, may be tuund a 
brief biographical shew of Mr. Cutts, and a memoranda of 
his family.—{Eprror.] 
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[Senator THOMAS WORTHINGTON. ] 


4 


Piqua, August 27, 1812. 


11 o'clock, P. M. 

An express or runner sent out some days 
since to Fort Wayne arrived an hour since 
with letters from Captain Rhea, one of 
which I inclose to you, from which you 
will see the very critical situation of that 
place.' The commissioners, immediately 
after the news of the unfortunate capture 
of our army, set about collecting a force 
to march to that place to relieve it. They 
have had every difficulty in effecting the 
object, as Governor Meigs was detained 
at Urbana, and the Commissioners had it 
not in their power to get arms to put into 
the hands of many brave men who were 
willing to march. This day, however, 
they have marched about 250 men, a few 
miles, expecting this number would be 
sufficient to reinforce the fort. As, how- 
ever, the number of Indians are far be- 
yond what was expected, I have deemed 
it improper that so small a force should 
attempt the relief of the fort, and have 
taken the liberty to ask the favor of you, 
under extraordinary circumstances, to 
march with all possible expedition as many 
mounted riflemen as you may deem proper 
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(4 or 500 if you can) to join our ttoops, 
who will march with all expedition to the 
relief of our brave soldiers who are sur- 
rounded by the same band of savages who 
massacred the garrison at Chicago." Gov- 
ernor Meigs is written to at Urbana, from 
which he will, I expect, march immediately 
500 men to join those I have mentioned 
as on the march. I need not tell you how 
important it is to save Fort Wayne, both 
as it regards the frontier of Ohio and the 
operations of a campaign to Canada. Be- 
sides, if these savages can be stung to the 
quick at a time, perhaps, they do not ex- 
pect it, it may strike those with dismay 
who have not yet become hostile. I beg 
you will let the urgency of the case plead 
my apology for the liberty I have taken. 

Give me leave to refer you to Mr. Collet, 
who does me the favor to deliver you this, 
for particulars. There is provision in 
abundance here, and I shall have some 
sent on 20 miles in advance. 


In haste, very respectfully. 


a : 


To GENERAL PAYNE. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—The 
regular annual meeting of the Society was 
held in the city of Worcester, on Saturday, 
the 21st of October, the Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, President, in the chair. 


1 Fort Wayne was on the site of the present village of Fort 
Wayne, in Indiana, at the junction of the St. Joseph’s and 
St Mary's Rivers, which form the Maumee River. At the 


date of this letter, Captain James Rhea, a native of New 
n A 


ersey, and who was li lj of ‘‘ Rhea’s 

zvies,”’ in 1791, was in command of the little garrison of 
seventy men, at,Fort Wayne, where the whole artillery con- 
sisted of only four small field-pieces. The British and 
Indians (Procter and Tecumtha, commanders) had appointed 
the first of September as the time for investing Fort Wayne, 
and the savages appeared before it on the day after this letter 
was written. They did not begin attacks, however, until the 
night of the sth of September. The garrison held out nobly, 
for they knew that friends, indicated in this letter, were on the 
way to relieve them, ¢ siege was raised on the 12th of the 
month.—{ Eprror. } 





Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston, read the 
report of the council. After some state- 
ments relative to the condition and work 
of the society, and a notice of the death 
of Commodore Blake, who was one of its 
members, he proceeded to his chief topic, 
the discovery of the Pacific ocean. Col- 
umbus having no knowledge or thought of 
such an ocean, supposed he had reached 
eastern Asia. Marco Polo saw the western 
shore of this ocean. On this side, the first 
European who saw it was Balboa. It was 
never seen by Cortez to whom some have 
attributed the discovery. ‘There was much 
exploration before its vast extent was made 


1 August 15, 1812, 
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known. It is only since the beginning of 
the last century, that the longitudes of 
North America and eastern Asia have been 
crowded back sufficiently to shew that it 
spreads over 160 degrees, from east to west, 
nearly half the circumference of the globe. 
The history of discovery on the Pacific 
and its shores, is one of the most tempting 
topics for the historian. He gave some 
account of these explorations, including 
the expedition of Lewis and Clark. The 
last vail has been removed by our knowl- 
edge of Japan. He remarked that the 
voyage of Magellan made the world ac- 
quainted with the great extent of the Pa- 
cific. He spoke of the ‘‘ South Sea Com- 
pany,’’ and of what its history might have 
been if it had discovered the gold of Cali- 
fornia. He gave an interesting account 
of the early maps of the American coast, 
and of conjectural drawings of lines of the 
coast in imitation of what was supposed to 
be the eastern coast line of Asia. Mr. 


Hale’s paper was very suggestive ; but we 
can give only a very lean and imperfect 
account of it. 

According to the Librarian’s report read 


by S. F. Haven, the additions to the 
library since the last meeting were 380 
books, 2112 pamphlets, 190 volumes of 
unbound newspapers, 16 maps, 2 manu- 
scripts, 2 photographs, 4 medo and vari- 
ous broadsides, circulars and cards. Seven- 
teen books, 2 pamphlets, and go volumes 
of newspapers had been purchased during 
the period mentioned. 

Mr. Haven spoke of the importance of 
preserving periodical literature, which con- 
tains so much important material for his- 
tory. The value of odd volumes and odd 
numbers of old periodicals is very great, 
for, in the right hands, they can be used 
to complete setts in the libraries. In this 
connection there were some excellent sug- 
gestions on the subject of literary ex- 
changes. The value of ephemeral and 
periodical literature was also discussed, 
and the importance of care in its preserva- 
tion urged. It has recently been found 
expedient to purchase ‘for the library a 
large collection of documents relative to 
the religious denomination called Second 
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Adventists, which, originating in 1843, 
now numbers 800 preachers and from 150,- 
000 to 200,000 members, and their his- 
tory, which at the outset was but a trifle, 
begins to be valuable. This is an illus- 
tration of the importance of ephemeral 
literature. Mr. Haven expressed regret 
that the ante-revolutionary magazines and 
papers were not more numerously preserved, 
and urged members of the society to im- 
prove every opportunity to secure and pre- 
serve such as still exist, and make the col- 
lection of the present day complete. 

The Treasurer’s report, read by Na- 
thaniel Paine, stated the amount of the 
funds of the society to be $74.692,26. 

Mr. Hale’s report elicited remarks from 
Rev. Dr. Waterston and Hon. Charles 
Sumner, of Boston, Dr. Deane, of Cam- 
bridge, and J. D. Baldwin. Dr. Waterston 
offered suggestions in regard to the failure 
of Sir Francis Drake to discover the Bay 
of San Francisco. Mr. Sumner referred 
to Mr. Hale’s statement, that the Pacific 
Ocean is about to become the world’s 
Mediterranean, on which we shall play a 
foremost part. It may be that we shall 
not so recover activity on the Atlantic as 
to make ourselves supreme there; but we 
can be supreme on the Pacific, and this we 
must not fail to be. The Pacific is essen- 
tially ours; the Sandwich Islands will at 
length become part of our jurisdiction, our 
half way house to China and Japan. 

Dr. Deane was not sure that Drake 
would be deterred from exploring San 
Francisco Bay because ‘the Spaniards were 
there, as Dr. Waterston had suggested. 
He took possession of another part of the 
coast and called it New Albion, although 
the Spaniards loudly protested. 

Mr. Baldwin spoke of the importance 
of seeking information at every conspicu- 
ous point in the island world of the Pacific. 
The discovery of that ocean, he said, is 
intimately connected with the discovery of 
America, and we may properly associate 
inquiries concerning the ethnology and 
archeology of this continent with those 
relating to the Pacific world; for that 
world presents a field for archeological re- 
search. It has noticeable ruins everywhere 
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among the Pacific Islands, which suggest 
an ancient history of which we have no 
definite knowledge. 

A letter from the Hon. R. C. Winthrop, 
was read by the President, which related 
to a recent discovery at Rome ; also a letter 
from Professor Salisbury, of New Haven. 
Hon. George F. Hoar gave some account 
of the present condition of the monument 
and inscription to the memory of Captain 
John Smith, in the church of St. Sepul- 
chre, London. He visited this church 
twice, while in England, the second time 
accompanied by Rev. Dr. Palfrey. They 
found the inscription so worn away as to 
be entirely illegible, and Mr Hoar hesitates 
to believe the stone ever could have con- 
tained so long an inscription as that said 
to have been copied from it ; but the three 
Turk’s heads are still visible, and, as the 
church has been burnt since the monument 
was placed there, some satisfactoiy expla- 
nation is possible. He suggested that the 
society can do something to restore the 
inscription. We may at least have it re- 
produced on a mural tablet. After some 
remarks by Dr. Deane, the matter was re- 
ferred to the council. 

Professor E. Desor, of France, proposed 
for membership by the council, was duly 
elected a member of the society. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
in the choice of the following: 

President—Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 

Vice Presidents—Hon. Benj. F. Thomas, 
LL. D., Boston, and James Lenox, New 
York. 

Counctt—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., 
Worcester; Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, M. D., 
Boston; Chas. Folsom, Esq., Cambridge; 
Samuel F. Haven, Esq., Worcester; Rev. 
E. E. Hale, Boston; Joseph Sargent, M. 
D., Worcester; Charles. Deane, Esa., 
Cambridge; Rev. S. Sweetser, D.D., 
Worcester; Hon. Richard Frothingham, 
Charlestown; Hon. Henry Chapin, Wor- 
cester. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence— 
Hon. Chas. Sumner, LL. D., of Boston. 

Secretary of Domestic Correspondence— 
Hon. Emory Washburn, LL. D., Cam- 
bridge. 
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Recording Secretary—John D. Wash- 
burn, Esq., Worcester. 

Treasurer—Nathaniel Paine, Esq., Wor- 
cester. 

Committee on Publication—Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., Worcester; Rev. E. E. 


Hale, Boston; Charles Deane, Esq., Cam- 
bridge. 

Auditors—Hon. Isaac Davis, LL. D., 
Worcester; Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, Fitch- 
burg. 


Prince Society.—The object of this 
society is the printing of rare books or 
manuscripts relating to America. It was 
organized in 1858, at Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where the meetings are held. It is 
named in honor of Rev. Thomas Prince, 
of Boston, one of the earliest New Eng- 
land antiquaries, and the annual meetings 
are held on the 25th of May, his birthday. 
The first president of the society was 
Samuel G. Drake, A. M., who held the 
office from 1858 to 1870. The member- 
ship of the society is limited to one hun- 
dred persons, and corporations, and the 
cost of each volume printed is equally 
assessed among the members. 

Six volumes have been printed, namely, 
The Hutchinson Papers, 2 vols. ; Wood’s 
New England's Prospect,.1 vol.; John 
Dunton’s Letters from New England, 1 
vol.; and Zhe Andros Tracts, 2 vols. A 
reprint of Sir William Alexander’s Map 
and Description of New England, edited 
by Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, is nearly 
ready for the press, and will probably be 
issued before the next annual meeting. 
Other volumes are in preparation. 

The officers for the current year are: 

President, John Ward Dean, A. M. 

Vice Presidents, J. Wingate Thornton, 
A. M., Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. M., 
and William B. Trask, Esq. 

Treasurer, Jeremiah Colburn, A. M. 

Corresponding Secretary, William H. 
Whitmore, A. M. 

Recording Secretary, William T. R. 
Marvin, A. M. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


NUMISMATIC AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
OF PHILADELPHIA.—The Regular monthly 
meeting of the Numismatic and Antiqua- 
rian society of Philadelphia was held on 
the evening of the 2d of November, at its 
hall in Walnut Street. Mr. William S. 
Vaux, 1st Vice President in the chair. 

Letters were read from Hon. William 
Whiting, of Boston, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
-of Cambridge, Edmund Quincy, of Ded- 
ham and Daniel J. Durrie, State Librarian, 
of Wisconsin, acknowledging their elec- 
tion to membership in the society. Mr. 
Whiting sent his photograph, and Mr. 
Durrie, biographical memoranda both in 
answer to the circular of Charles Henry 
Hart, ’the Historiographer of the society, 
lately issued. 

Donations to the library were announced 
from Dr. Samuel A. Green, of Boston. 
Samuel C. Perkins, the Numismatic Society, 
of London, Renier Chalon, of Brussels, 
and others. Several fine coins were pre- 
sented to the cabinet, including a ten 
centime piece of the present French Re- 
public. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the society, stated that in 
England they are now considering the 
propriety of coining shillings and sixpenny 
pieces with holes in their centers, attribut- 
ing the idea of the hole to Charles 
Dickens, forgetting the fact that the 
Chinese have had a similar description of 
coins for several thousands of years; and 
also that similar coins of three cents and 
other values were struck in the United 
States, in 1851. 

Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, called the at- 
tention of the society to the recent dis- 
covery in Ohio of a bird-track alphabet, 
which bears a striking resemblance to an 
early Chinese bird-track alphabet. Dr. Brin- 
ton expressed the opinion controverted by 
numerous antiquarian authorities, that 
these marks were simply the /ofems of the 
Indian tribes, and had no significance as 
representatives of language; also, that the 
alphabet differed widely from that of the 
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Cherokee, the best known of the Indian 
alphabets. 

Dr. Brinton gave some further details in 
regard to the lost cities of Tabasco, about 
which he spoke at the last meeting. 

The December meeting being the regular 
meeting for the election of officers and 
committees, Messrs Charles Henry Hart, 
William Duane and William Penn Chandler 
were appointed a committee to make nom- 
inations for officers for the ensuing year. 
The society then adjourned. 


DECEMBER 7, 1871.—A regular stated 
monthly meeting of the society was held 
at its rooms, No. 524 Walnut Street, on 
the evening of December 7th. Hon. Eli 
K. Price, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Henry Phillips, Jr. was requested to act 
as Secretary, in the absence of Mr. Hibler. 

Several valuable donations to the library ° 
and cabinet were received from Dr. Samuel 
A. Green, of Boston, the Cincinnati 
Public Library, Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, 
U. S. Navy, Count Gozzadini, of Bologna, 
Italy, Henry Mott, Esq., of Montreal, 
Messrs, Claxton.Remsen, and Haffelfinger, 
and others, among them a Canadian bank 
note, containing vignettes from the only 
authentic portraits of General Wolfe and 
the Marquis Montcalm. 

Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr. presented and 
read a description of ‘‘ a new almanac and 
prognostication for the year of our Lord 


_ God 1626,’’ a curious study for the matter 


contained in it and the manner in which 
it is expressed. 

Dr. Frederick Horner, Jr., a corres- 
ponding member of the society from Vir- 
ginia, read with a few explanatory re- 
marks, some very interesting extracts from 
the private Diary of Carter Braxton, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, kept by him during the years 
1787-88, while he was sojourning in Eng- 
land, which show him to have been a very 
keen observer of people and things. The 
Doctor stated that he was preparing a 
volume for publication at an early day on 
the Virginia of the last century, entitled 
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‘« Sketches of James Blair and his Times,’’ 
which would bring forward prominently 
the lives and characters of John Bannister, 
John Blair, and Carter Braxton; and at 
the same time called the particular atten- 
tion of the society to the fact that the 
Diary of Carter Braxton kept during the 
Revolution, and which was of very great 
historical value had been stolen from his 
descendants, together with many of his 
papers, by the Federal soldiers during the 
late war. 

In conclusion, Dr. Horner presented a 
number of views of scenes in Virginia, 
and portraits of Messrs Blair, Bannister, 
and Braxton, and their wives. 

Mr. Charles Henry Hart in offering the 
thanks of the society to Dr. Horner for 
his very interesting address, desired that 
the secretary would make an especial note 
of the loss of the Revolutionary Diary of 
Carter Braxton, with the hope that by 
bringing notice of the theft to the knowl- 
edge of the people in all sections of the 
country it might ultimately be recovered. 

Mr. Hart then read a letter he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Benson J. Lossing, Editor 
of the new Historical Magazine, to be 
published by Chase & Town, of this city, 
asking the society to contribute a minute 
of the proceedings of its regular monthly 
meetings to the Magazine, which on 
motion the Secretary was directed to do, 
and the Magazine was recommended to 
the notice of the members. 

This being the regular meeting for the 
election of officers to serve for the ensuing 
year, Mr. Duane, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations reported the fol- 
lowing ticket which was unanimously 
elected. 

President—Eli K. Price. 

Vice Presidents—William P. Chandler, 
Wm. S. Vaux, William Duane, and John 
Farnum. 

Honorary Vice Presidents—Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D.D., of Brunswick; Hon. James 
W. Patterson, of Hanover; Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, of Boston; Hon. William 
Beach Lawrence, of Newport; Hon. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford; J. Car- 
son Brevoort, Esq., of Brooklyn; Hon. 
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William A. Whitehead, of Newark; Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson, of Baltimore; Prof. 
Joseph Henry, of Washington; Hon. In- 
crease A. Lapham, of Milwaukee; Rt. Rev. 
William Ingraham Kip, D.D., of San 
Francisco; Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsly, of 
Richmond. 

Corresponding Secretary—Henry Phil- 
lips, Jr. 

Recording Secretary—J. Davis Duffield. 

Treasurer—Thomas E. McElroy. 

Historiographer—Charles Henry Hart. 

Curator of Numismatics—Alfred B. 
Taylor. 

Curator of Antiquities—Daniel G. Brin- 
ton, M.D. 

Librarian—W illiam P. Potts. 

Committee on Publication—Samvel C. 
Perkins, Louis A. Godey, and Henry 
Flanders. 

Committee on Numismatics—S. Gross 
Fry, Rev. Wilbur F. Paddock, D.D., and 
Alfred B. Taylor. 

Committee on Antiquities—J. Aitken 
Meigs, M. D., Joseph A. Clay, and Daniel 
G. Brinton, M.D. 

Committee on Geneaology—George E. 
Hoffman, William P. Chandler, and 
Charles Henry Hart. 

Committee on Autographs—Rev. J. Grier 
Ralston, D.D., Robert C. Davis, and 
Henry Phillips, Jr. 

Committee on Hall—William J. Jenks, 
Samuel L. Smedley, J. Davis Duffield. 

Committee on Library—Bloomfield H. 
Moore, William S/Vaux, William P. Potts. 

Committee on Finance—William Duane, 
Henry Ducommun, Thomas E. McElroy. 

After the election of several members 
the society adjourned. 


THE Historical SociETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—This institution was organized in 
1824, and incorporated June 2d, 1826, un- 
der the laws of the State of Pennsylvania. 
The object of this society is to collect, 
preserve and publish, as far as practicable, 
historical matter relating to the state and 
nation. It has published several works of 
great interest to those engaged in historical 
researches, and another volume being vol. 
11 of the Penn and Logan correspondence 
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is now in course of preparation under the 
supervision of EDWARD ARMSTRONG, Ed- 
itor. 

The society will soon remove to the new 
Hall in Spruce St. below Ninth, when we 
shall give an extended notice of the 
Hall and the Library. The following 
constitute the present board of Officers. 

President.—John.Wm. Wallace. 

Vice-Presidents.—Benjamin H. Coates, 
Horatio Gates Jones, Aubrey H. Smith, 
James L. Claghorn, 

Cor. Secretary.—James Ross Snowden. 

Rec. Secretary.—Samuel L. Smedley. 

Librarian.—James Shrigley. 

Committee on Library.—John Jordan Jr. 
John A. Mc. Allister, Richard L. Nichol- 
son. 
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Committee on Publication—Charles M. 
Morris, Edward Pennington Jr., Frederick 
D. Stone. 

Committee on Finance—Joseph Carson, 
James C. Hand, Charles S. Ogden. 

Publication Fund is over $ 16,000. 

Trustees of the Fund.—John Jordan Jr., 
Aubrey H. Smith, William Strong. 

Trustees of the Building Fund.—John 
Welsh, Henry C. Gibson, Clarence H. 
Clark. 

The Society has several foundations 
with gradually accumulating funds. It 
has a Publication Fund, a Building Fund, 
and a Binding Fund. 

The annual fee for Resident Members is 
five dollars. Life Membership Fifty dollars. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


StTATUES.—The State of Connecticut has sent the 
statues of Colonel Trumbull and Roger Sherman, 
to the government collection at Washington. 


BuTTON MAKING.—It is a notable fact in the 
history of American manufactures, that the first 
maker of covered buttons, Samuel Williston, is yet 
living. In early life he was preparing to enter the 
ministry, when his eyesight so failed that he was 
compelled to give up study. He kept a country 
store in which the wooden buttons, then in general 
use, were sold. His wife covered some of these 
buttons with cloth. They became popular. Wil- 
liston and his wife contrived machinery to do the 
work, the first ever employed in the United States. 
An immense manufactory grew from this seed, and 
made half the covered buttons of the world. Wil- 
liston’s factories are still running at East Hampton, 
Massachusetts, and he is worth several millions of 
dollars. 


CONFERENCE AT GENEVA.—In the spring of 1871, 
a Joint High Commission appointed respectively 
by the governments of the United States and Great 
Britain, negotiated a treaty looking to a settle- 
ment of the difficulties growing out of the depreda- 
tions of the Anglo-Confederate steamship A/adama, 
during the late civil war. The treaty was ratified 
by both governments, and under its provisions, 
another Per Commission has been appointed to 
make a final adjustment of all matters in dispute, 
The place chosen for the conference, is Geneva, in 
Switzerland. The Commissioners for the United 
States are Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, and 
William M, Evarts of New York. 


LIBRARY OF THE PENN FAMILY.—During the 
ea7ly part of this year, a selection from the Library 
of the Penn family will be sold at auction, in 
London. The collection comprises works on 
America, voyages, travels, and general literature, 
and many of the volumes bear the armorial book- 
plate of “ William Penn, Proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania.” A few have his autograph signature. 


Encke’s CoMET.—On the evening of the 18th 
of November, Professors Harkness and Hale, at- 
tached to the National Observatory at Washington, 


succeeded in discovering the spectrum of Encke’s 
Comet. It consisted of two bright bands of green, 
in each of which the light was most intense in the 
middle of the breadth of the band, and shaded off 
toward each edge. No signs of a nucleus were 
discovered, Professor Harkness thinks it may be 
safely inferred that the comet consists simply of a 
cloud of glowing gas. 


MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF GENERAL SCHUY- 
LER.—Many years ago the construction of railwa 
in the northern suburbs of Albany, caused the 
demolition of the ancient burial vault of the Van 
Rensselaer and Schuyler families, and the remains 
deposited in them were removed to a temporary 
resting place in the Albany Rural Cemetery. 
There the remains of General Schuyler reposed 
without anything to mark the place of sepulture. 

When, in 1870, a member of the Schuyler family 
expressed a desire to erect a suitable monument 
over the remains of the Patriot, the Trustees of the 
Albany Rural Cemetery, of which body Thomas 
W. Olcott is President, generously gave for the 
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purpose one of the finest plots on the domain, in 
token of their reverence for the memory of that 
distinguished citizen. The monument was erected 
in October, 1871. It is a simple Doric column of 
light Quincy granite, thirty feet in height, wrought 
by Jonathan Williams, architect, of Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts. On the base is a suitable inscription. 
The only ornament is an inverted torch. The 
design is beautiful, and the workmanship perfect. 
The monument stands upon an eminence overlook- 
ing the Hudson River and an extensive region of 
country, includiug views of the cities of Albany 
and Troy. It is a noble tribute of filial affection 
given by the youngest of the two surviving grand- 
daughters of General Schuyler. The citizens of 
Albany should hasten to honor themselves by 
erecting a bronze statue of General Schuyler in 
their public Park. 


THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL.—The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania have requested James 
Ross Snowden to prepare for the National Cen- 
tennial, a Memoir “upon the precise time, place 
and incidents of the composition, adoption, signing, 
and promulgation of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” Persons having in their possession any 


letters, diaries, or other manuscripts relating to the 
subject, will render a public service by sending 
copies of such manuscripts, to Colonel Snowden, 
or giving him a reference where they may be ex- 
amined or obtained. He would like to be referred 
to any book, pamphlet or newspaper, which might 


be useful to him in the discharge of his duties, 

It is intended to embrace in the Memoir a notice 
of historical places, and objects connected with the 
composition, adoption, and promulgation of the 
Declaration of Independence; for example, the 
house where it was written, the desk used by Mr. 
Jefferson, the table upon which it was signed, the 
Hall of Congress, the chair of Hancock, the “ bell 
of Liberty,” etcetera, and as far as practicable to 
notice the place of abode of each member of the 
Committee of Independence, and of each member 

- of the Congress of 1776, whilst sojourning in Phila- 
delphia. Information on those points is solicited ; 
also engravings or drawings of persons or places 
connected therewith, as it is intended to illustrate 
the work with pictorial representations of historical 
places, and of persons and objects connected with 
the great event to be commemorzted. 

The time, place, and circumstances of the first 
promulgation of the Declaration of Independence 
in Philadelphia are known, It will be interesting 
to place on permanent record the time and place of 
such promulgation in other states, and by the com- 
manding officers of the Continental Troops. Infor- 
mation on these snbjects is desired. Colonel Snow- 
den’s address is No. 7, State House, Philadelphia. 


AN ImpoRTANT STEP FoRWARD.—A Professor- 
a of History has lately been created in the Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, New York. This youngest 
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of our great literary institutions is the first to take 
this important re Why the study of history, and 
especially that of our own country, has hitherto 
held a subordinate place in the curriculum of all 
our Colleges and High Schools, and been but 
slightly taught in most of our Academies and 
Common Schools, is a question of difficult solution. 
Every branch of human knowledge connected with 
social life—geography, geology, topography, as- 
tronomy, biography, natural history, political 
economy, law and jurisprudence—is so intimately 
connected with history, that the omission seems 
most strange, 

The example of Cornell University will be 
followed. Observers declare that there is a widely 
manifested reaction in the public taste. Substantial 
literature is sought for far more than the mere 
“sensational” productions. Among the significant 
signs of this is observed a general desire among 
cultivated young people to engage in historical 
studies, and to make collections of historical works, 
especially of those relating to American history, 
antiquities and biography. In the narratives of the 
lives of individuals and nations, which constitute 
history, comprehended by a cultivated mind, there 
is ample food for the natural appetite for healthful 
excitement. 


ANNAPOLIs IN 1797.—Facing page I, may be seen 
a fac-simile of a sketch of Annapolis, made in water- 
color in the year 1797, by the Chevalier Colbert, a 
Knight of Malta, and descendant of Louis the Six- 
teenth’s eminent minister of the same name. He 
came to this country with the Count de Volney, in 
1795, and returned with him in 1798. The sketch 
was made from Strawberry Hill, the residence of 
Samuel Sprigg, who was governor of Maryland in 
1819, and presented by the artist to E. Bordley. 
The most prominent building delineated is the 
old State-house, yet standing. On its left is seen 
the tower of the old Episcopal church, and on its 
right a three-story building, the theatre in which 
Hallam performed, built on ground leased from the 
church. The next most prominent building, still 
further to the left was, probably, the tavern in what 
was known as Cowpen-lane, kept by Mrs. Cloud. 
Hallam’s was the first complete theatrical com- 
pany seen in America, and this theatre was the first 
that was built expressly for such a purpose, on this 
continent. It was made of brick, tastefully arranged, 
and would accommodate six hundred persons. 
Hallam’s company came over from England in 
the ship Charming Sally, rehearsed on her quarter- 
deck to the great amusement of the crew, landed 
at Yorktown, in Virginia, in the month of June, 
and had their first performance at Williamsburg, 
the capital of the province, in September following. 
That was in the year 1752. When Hallam’s 
Company first performed in Annapolis, the following 
advertisement appeared in the newspaper there: 
“By permission of his honor, the President. 
At the New theatre in Annapolis, by the Company 
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of Comedians, on Monday next, being the 13th of _ portraits of several of its governors. It should 


this instant, July, 1752, will be performed a Comedy again become the property of the state, or of the if 
called the Beaux Stratagem. Likewise a farce city of Baltimore, by purchase at any price if the : 
called The Virgin Unmasked. ‘To begin precisely owner may be induced to part with it. 

at seven o’clock. Tickets to be had at the Printing } 
Office. Box ten shillings. Pit 7 and 6 pence. MILEs STANDISH.—A monument in memory of h 
Gallery 5 shillings. No Persons to be admitted the « first captain of New England” has been 


behind the scenes.” E erected on Standish Hill, in Duxbury, Massachu- 

It was called the “new theatre” because per- setts, He was one of the earliest settlers of that 
formances had previously been given inastore-house town, and there he died and was buried in 1656. 
fitted up asa theatre. -— 2 On the 17th of August, 1871, public exercises were 

There had been theatrical performances in New held at the dedication of the monument, in which 
York so early as 1733. ‘The first regular company (General Horace Binney Sargent participated as 
appeared there, probably from the island of Jamaica, gator of the day. He drew a will viene of the 
in 1750, but it was incomplete, the same persons  jittle hero and his times when men rose from their 
taking different parts in one play. knees in prayer, or the reading of the Bible, to 
engage with unction in killing Indians— smiting 


THE OLpEst DAILY AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.— the heathen hi d thigh. and hewi : 
On the 28th of October, 1871, the Morth American sens pr cdl de Lord.” = + es ao 


and United States Gazette of Philadelphia, cele- 
brated the one hundredth anniversary of its birth. 





























It was first established by John Dunlap, in 1771, | COAL.—Bituminous coal was mined near Rich- 

with the title of Zhe Pennsylvania Packet and The mond, Virginia, so early as the year 1700, and a { 
General Advertiser, a small folio sheet, published Richmond foundry used it in making shot and i 
weekly. It was an adherent of the republican shell during the Revolution of 1775~’83. Accord- i) 
cause in America. In September, 1784, Dunlap ing to statements made by Volney L. Maxwell, ina \ 
& Claypoole commenced publishing it daily, and lecture at Wilkesbarre in 1858, Anthracite coal was ; 


it was the first daily newspaper printed on the first used by Obadiah Gore, a Connecticut black- 

American Continent. Its name was soon changed smith in the Wyoming Valley, in 1768. Jesse Fell, 

to Zhe American Daily Advertiser. Forty years Of Wilkesbarre, was the first to use it for demestic 

later it was merged into the North American. In purposes. Philip Ginter, a hunter, discovered the 

July, 1847, Zhe North American and The United Lehigh coal in 1791. The Schuylkill coal was first 

States Gazette were consolidated with the present Sent to Philadelphia in 1812, 

title; and since 1854, Morton McMichael (for a 

long time a partner in the ownership of 7he orth THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. It is reported 

American) became its sole proprietor, and remains that the Order of Free and Accepted Masons, in 

so. It has been a deservedly influential publication this country, will take immediate steps for the com- 

during its century of existence. letion of the monument in honor of Washington, 

gun many years ago, at Washington City, Would 

A Retic.—In Pittsfield, Massachusetts, is an it not be wiser to pull down what has been piled, { 

anvil which was brought to this country in 1663, nd with the materials build on the spot a worthy j 

by Elweed Pomeroy, who had forged upon it the receptacle for the portraits in stone, bronze, or on 4 

ponderous horse-shoes used in the reign of the first ¢@nvass, of Washington and other honored men of 

Stuart, King of England. Like the Egyptian anvil ur country—a Valhalla of our Heroes and Sages? 

in the British Museum, three thousand years old, Why longer follow the heathen custom, and dis- 

the Pittsfield implement of precisely the same shape, honor our noble dead with the unmeaning tribute 
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is as sound as wher the first blow was struck upon Of a heap of stones? i 
t it. , 
; Cuicaco HisToricaL Soctery.—When, on the 
a A RarE Historica PicturE.—Titian R. Peale, 9th of October, 1871, a large portion of the City of ii 
the last surviving child of the eminent artist and Chicago was destroyed by fire, the elegant house i 
n naturalist, Charles Wilson Peale, (himself an artist of its Historical Society, on Ontario street, with its i 
- of merit and a distinguished naturalist) has in his precious contents, utterly perished. Its library was 
d possession at his house in Washington City, a full not very complete in series of rare works, but it 
x sized full length portrait of Cecil, Lord Baltimore, contained some of great value. In pamphlets, it 
A proprietor of the province of Maryland, painted in was very rich, the collection numbering more than 
be the time of Queen Anne, by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 70,000. Some very fine paintings were destroyed, 
s In pose, color and accessories, this portrait is be- together with the original draft of President Lin- 
g lieved to present one of the finest specimens of Sir coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, which was pur- 
Godfrey’s style. It once belonged to the province chased at a Fair held for the benefit of the Union 
t. and State of Maryland. The elder Peale accepted soldiers in the field during the late civil war, at a 


it from the state as compensation for painting the cost of $20,000, 
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SLAVERY IN VERMONT.—The printed census of 
1791, reported sixteen slaves in the State of Ver- 
mont. Cclonel G. D, Harrington of the Census 
Bureau, at Washington, and a native of Vermont, 
recently discovered evidence which shows this 
statement to be an undoubted clerical error. This 
opinion is confirmed by the positive evidence of the 
Marshall’s manuscript returns, carefully examined 
py Ex-Governor Hiland Hall, the latest historian 
of the State, in which no mention is made of s/aves. 
A few persons of both sexes are returned under the 
head of free blacks. This establishes the fact that 
there were never any slaves in Vermont. 


OLD ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rivington’s New York 
Gazette, Sept. 8th, 1774. 
Shortly will be published 
DISAPPOINTMENT 
OR 


The sure way to make a PATRIOT. 
Exemplified in the HISTORY OF 
A POLISH JEW 
PUTNAM. 
Printed for Lewis Littleworth, at the 
Sign of CROMWELL’S HEAD 
In SEDITION STREET. 


Evening Chronicle, Phila. June 14th, 1787. 
This Evening 
At the Souch west corner of South and Front streets 
and opposite to Mr. Mease’s Vendue Store, 
WILL BE EXHIBITED 
Marchanale Zransparent Scenes. Being a musical 
Entertainment and display of small shades, Repre- 
sentation and Harmony, &c., &c. The times of 
Performance in future will be MONDAY, WED- 
NESDAY and SATURDAY Evenings. 


The New York Gazette, or The Weekly 

Post Boy, Feb. 15th, 1768. 

TO BE SOLD FOR WANT OP EMPLOY 
An Irish Servant Girl for about three Years Time, 
fitting for either Town or Country: For further 
Particulars enquire of the Printer in Beaver Street. 


Brappock’s GRAVE.—The Uniontown, Pa., 
American Standard of the 7th instant, after giving 
an account of the planting, on the 29th ult., by Mr. 
Murdock and Mr. King of sundry selected trees at 
the grave of General Braddock, in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, adds the following interesting his- 
torical sketch of events and incidents connected 
with Braddock’s expedition and death, and the 
customs of that period: 

In connection with Braddock’s grave, we cannot 
resist the temptation to give sqme historical inci- 
dents derived from the Hon. Andrew Stewart. 
About the year 1802, Mr. Stewart’s father lived 
about two miles east of Braddock’s grave, on what 
is called “ Braddock’s Old road””—the old mili 
road. Being supervisor of roads, he went wit 
some hands, to repair the road, taking with him 
Mr. Stewart—then a boy 10 or 12 years of age. 
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While the men were at work on the east bank of 
Braddock’s Run, Thomas Faucette, (born in 1712, 
and died in 1816, aged 104 years, and who was 
with Braddock’s army at the time of his defeat and 
death), an old mountain hunter, then living on the 
road less than a mile east of Braddock’s Grave, in 
a cabin, some of the ruins of which are still visible, 
came along, with his rifle on his’shoulder, a hunt- 
ing-knife in his belt, dressed in a blue hunting- 
shirt, bear-skin cap, and buck-skin pants, standing 
straight as an arrow, about six feet four inches in 
his moccasins. Faucette said, “ Take care, men, or 
you will dig up Braddock’s bones. We buried 
him here where he died, right on the bank of this 
run, We dug away the bank, and drove the bag- 
gage-wagons over the grave, so that the enemy 
could not find the grave. I will show you the spot. 
The water has washed down nearly to the bones. 
Dig down here a foot or two and you will find 
them.” The men did so, and found the bones. 

“Braddock,” said Faucette to the workmen, 
“was a brave man, but to save his men I shot him,” 
Why so? was asked. “I will tell you. My 
brother Joe and I were fighting behind trees, when 
Braddock came riding along and struck Joe, say- 
ing, ‘You coward, stand out and fight like a man.’ 
Considering him our worst enemy, I turned round 
and shot him instead of an Indian. When Wash- 
ington took command he told us to “vee. We did 
so, and the remnant of us were saved.” 

In confirmation of Faucette’s story, history says 
that it was thought at the time that Braddock was 
shot by one of his own men, and it was upon this 
occasion that Braddock, when Washington advised 
him to let the men tree, said, “ High times, when a 
Virginia buckskin undertakes to teach a British 
general how to fight.” 

Mr. Stewart further says the bones were reinterred 
at the foot of a large white oak tree, except a few 
which his father took home and afterwards sent by 
some western merchants, going east, with directions 
to put them in the Museum at Philadelphia. The 
merchants, Mr. Stewart says, then traveled in compa- 
nies, armed with pistols, to protect their money, 
consisting of Spanish dollars. Each pack-horse 
carried two or three thousand dollars, in small 
leather bags. The merchants would carry back on 
the same horses, iron, salt, and other merchandise, 
for the supply of the Western people, the whole in 
a year amounting perhaps to not much more than 
one “iron horse” now takes over the mountains in 
‘a single train. Slaves from Virginia were driven 
through Uniontown in those days, carraled together 
like horses, for the Western market. This may 
seem strange to young ears, but there are many old 
persons still living who witnessed it. 


ELEGANT CONVIVIALITY.—About the year 1791, 
a French gentleman, Mr. De Labigarre, came to 
New York to purchase provisions for the French 
armies, In this business he soon acquired a hand- 
some fortune; with a part of which he purchased 
a valuable estate, at Red Hook Landing, (now Ti- 
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voli) on the east bank of the Hudson River, includ- 
ing one of the adjacent islands. Traditionary 
rumors prevail among the ignorant inhabitants of 
that vicinity, that the pirate Captain Kidd buried a 
portion of his plundered wealth upon that island. 
Goblin sights reported to have been seen, and 
strange sounds to have been heard at various times 
in the night, upon the island, had stimulated the 
cupidity of some of these inhabitants, occasionally 
to dig for the treasure supposed to be concealed. 
It is hardly necessary to say that no delving ever 
proved successful. Mr. De Labigarre had not long 
resided upon his purchase before he enjoyed the 
courtesies of the neighborhood. In reciprocatin 

these courtesies, he invited a party of ladies an 

gentlemen, on a pleasant summer day to partake of 
a cold collation, on his island. The bower was 
erected, the table spread, and the company exhile- 
rated with the beauty and novelty of the scene, 
when Chancellor Livingston, one of the guests, 
read, as from Mr. De Labigarre the following 


verses: 


Wretches, misled by thirst of gold, 
Have often vex’d this peaceful soil, 
To seek for treasures hid of old, 
Of pirates stern the ravaged spoil, 


A greater treasure now I find, 
And when you bless my calm retreat, 
I thank the gods, that they’ve design’d 
To make this isle the grace’s seat. 
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These verses were well received. They had been 
written in French, by the giver of the party, and 
handed to the reader before the meeting, for the 
purpose of being translated into English. To these 
verses, immediately after they were read, the Chan- 
cellor made the following reply, of which the grace 
and gallantry will be better appreciated by knowing 
the fact, that all the ladies present, were Mrs. and 
Miss Livingston's, Mrs. Brooks, and Miss Forrest. 


This isle is rich you often say, 
In hoards of buried gold, 

Like friends, then let us share, I pray, 
The goods which it may hold, 


What e’er beneath the earth is found, 
I yield at once to thee; 

Assign to me, what’s on the ground, 
Contented both will be. 


The trees at least no riches boast, 
No plunder’d treasures share, 

Take then the earth you value most, 
To me the Forrest spare, 


Be yours the rocks with golden grains, 
The treasur’d vales be thine; 

The Brooks that glide across the plains, 
The Livingston’s be mine, 





: OBITUARY. 





On the 26th of October, 1871, General RoBERT 
ANDERSON of the United States Army, died at 
Nice, in Italy, and his remains were sent to this 
country in the Guerriere, a vessel of his govern- 
ment. His position as commander of the military 
forces of the Republic in Charleston harbor at the 
beginning of the late civil war, and his defence of 
Fort Sumter under the most trying circumstances 
until compelled by fire and famine to abandon it, 
placed him in bold relief, as a conspicuous figure 
in American history. He was born in the State of 
Kentucky on the 14th day of June, 1805, at the 
house of his father, a soldier in the old war for 
independence, who named his hospitable home The 
Soldier’s Retreat. Robert was educated by pri- 
vate tutors until, at the age of about sixteen years, 
he entered the U. S. Military Academy at West 
Point, on the Hudson River, as a cadet. There 
he was graduated in 1825, and soon afterward, on 
account of impaired health, he accompanied his 
brother to South America, that gentleman then 
being a representative of our government in the 
republic of Colombia. On his return he entered 
the army as lieutenantin the 2d regiment of artillery. 

After several years service in charge of the 
Arsenal at Baton Rouge, young Anderson engaged 
in what is known as the “ Black Hawk War,” in 





1832, and had, as fellow soldiers in the brief cam- 
paign, Abraham Lincoln and Jefferson Davis, In 
1835, he was appointed chief instructor of artillery 
in the Military Academy at West Point. In 1837 
he entered the field against the Seminole Indians 
in Florida and after six months service, was called 
to the staff of General Winfield Scott, and appointed 
Assistant Adjutant General of the army. He was 
commissioned a captain in 1841, and performed 
gallant service in Mexico during hostilities with 
that country. In that war he received a bullet in 
his shoulder and bore it there during the remainder 
of his life. For his services in Mexico he was 
commissioned a major, For several years after- 
ward, he was governor of a Military Asylum in 
Kentucky, of which he was the founder; and in 
the autumn of 1860, he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the fortifications in Charleston harbor. 
During the succeeding few months occurred the 
events alluded to at the beginning of this notice. 
Anderson’s nervous system was so overstrained 
during the severe trial to which it was subjected 
while he was in Fort Sumter, that it never recovered 
from it. He was commissioned a brigadier general 
in the army, but was unable to perform active 
service. In 1871 he went abroad with a hope of 
recovery, but failed. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


With the belief that it is more useful to authors, 
publishers and readers to give news about books 
than to give opinions about them, the RECORD con- 
fines its notices ot new publications sent to it, to 
brief accounts of their contents, design and scope. 
And it limits its area of literary news to the men- 
tion of works on American History Antiquities, 
Biographpy and kindred subjects, and writings 
upon History, Antiquities and Biography, by Amer- 
icans. 


The Domestic Life of Thomas Fefferson. Com- 
piled from Family Letters and Reminiscences, by 
his great-grandaughter, SARAH N. RANDOLPH, 
New York Harper & Brothers. This volume adds 
much to the full knowledge of the private and 
public life of Jefferson, already revealed in his 
published correspondence and that eminently faith- 
ful biography written by Henry S. Randall, L.L.D., 
more than a dozen years ago. Those books por- 
tray him chiefly in the character of a statesman 
béaring a conspicuous and controlling part in the 
march of wonderful events in our national history. 
The volume of 432 pages here under-consideration, 
gives us a clearer and fuller insight than they, of 
Jefferson’s character as a man in the walks of 
domestic life. 

Early in 1871, the executor of Mr. Jefferson re- 
covered from the United States government the 
Statesman’s family letters and private papers, which 
nad been exempted from ‘the sale of his public 
manuscripts; and from these, and tamily reminis- 
cences carefully gathered, and extracts from Jeffer- 
sons published letters, and his biography, the book 
has been compiled. It presents a charming picture 
of a most beautiful domestic character, and forms 
an important contribution to American historical 
and biographical literature. It is embellished with 
a portrait of Jefferson and his daughter Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, and views of his residence and monument, 


Mary Queen of Scots and her latest Historian. 
A Narrative of the Principal Events in the Life of 
Mary Stuart ; with some Remarks on Mr. Froude’s 
History of England, by JAMES F MELINE, New 
York; Hurd ind Houghton, 1872. 

This little work of 336 pages, presents evidences 
of patient researches, careful investigation, and 
intelligent analysis and comparison of historical 
documents. It takes issue in statements and 
opinions squarely against many of the statements 
and opinions of Mr. Froude concerning the life and 
character of the Scottish Queen from the beginning 
of her public career as the young bride of Francis 
[I, of France, to its end upon the scaffold by con- 
sent of Queen Elizabeth. The work 1s an able 
critical examination of that part of Mr. Froude’s 
“ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth,” which treats of the unfortunate 


Queen; and by many citations of original docu- 
ments which the historian could not have consulted, 
convicts the latter of extraordinary misstatements 
and misrepresentations, And unless the cited docu- 
ments can be met by counter evidence equally 
trustworthy, or their statements be disproved, Mr. 
Meline’s work must cast much discredit upon the 
labors of the eminent historian of England. This 


book confirms the opinion of many careful students 
that Mr, Foude’s brightening of the character of 
Henry ‘VIII, was not done wholly with the light 
of truth. The book is full of suggestive warnings 
to both historian and student to exercise sleepless 
vigilance against the seductions of error. 


Fernando de Lemos. Truth and Fiction. A 
Novel, by CHARLES E, GAYARRE. New York, 1872. 
G. W. Carlton, 12mo, pp. 486. 

The historical material introduced in this work 
fairly brings it within the scope.of our REcorp. It 
is rather a species of mixed autobiography, inter- 
mingled with sketches of real personages, than a 
novel. When fiction is introduced it is of a romantic 
character. The reader may recall the graphic 
manner in which the author, Mr. Gayarre has pre- 
sented in his “ History of Louisiana,” the truthful 
and often poetic incidents of the old Spanish 
Colonial dominion in the State. He has here 
brought the same animated style and enthusiasm as 
a writer to bear with much effect upon later occur- 
rences of a more personal nature in the social 
development of his native city New Orleans. The 
book begins with a picturesque — of the 
student life at the old College of Orleans, a nest 
of oddities. The scene then changes to Spain 
and France, in the days of Louis Phillippe, with 
various adventures of the hero of the book on his 
travels, in which under a thin disguise of fiction 
genuiné anecdotes and sayings are related. Return- 
ing to New Orleans, De Lemos becomes acquainted 
with Tintin Calandzo, an eccentric half-crazed 
character, the sexton of the St. Louis Cemetery 
about whom the remaining simple machinery of the 
book is made to revolve. He is a poetical visionary, 
a philosopher and a moralist of no mean capacity 
probing the weaknesses of human character, in his 
reminiscences of the various occupants of the tombs 
about him, like a Rochefoucauld, and vindicating 
Christian truth with the acumen of a Pascai and 
the eloquence of a Lacordaire. Among the recol- 
lections thus introduced is a striking sketch of 
Chief Justice Martin, the historian of North Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, whose great mental forces 
appear to have been applied to the highest and 
lowest objects, equally ingenious in saving the state 
and saving a shilling. He had, it seems, a peculiar 
argumentative habit of conversation “after the 
Socratic fashion, proceeding by questions which he 
accompanied with a grunt,” and in this way usually 
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arrived at the most solid conclusions. When the 
arguments on either side appeared to him of equal 
weight “it is said that he wrote two judgments 
adverse to each other, which he would read to his 
associates, and between which he desired them to 
decide, as he was ready to adopt either of them as 
correct.” Among other “confessions” by the 
strange. personages who fill the work with a suc- 
cession of romantic adventures, appears the story of 
Domique You, the pirate companion of Lafitte, 
with its revelation of the fate of Theodosia, .e 
daughter of Aaron Burr. “I had the plank said 
out,” says this model desperado, “she stepped on 
it and descended into the sea with graceful compo- 
sure, as if she had been alighting from her car- 


riage.”’ 


The Life of the Reverend Fohn Mc Vickar, S. T. 
D., Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, 
Belles Lettres, Political Economy,and the Evidences, 
in Columbia College, by his son WiL11AM A. Mc- 
VicKAR, D.D., New York: Hurd & Houghton, 
1872, 12 mo., pp. 416. 

It is worth noting in these days of slovenly inno- 
vations upon good English that Dr. McVickar in 
his title page pays a proper respect to the definite 
article. His book abounding in striking incidents, 
is every way a worthy tribute by a son to the 
memory of an honored parent. Born in the city of 
New York, in 1787, the son of a leading Scottish 
merchant of the place, a graduate of Columbia 
College, ordained to the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church by Bishop Hobart in 1811, his 
life is thenceforth passed in the mingled duties of 
his sacred calling, occasional authorship, and of the 
literary and philosophical professorships of his 
alma mater, upon which he entered in 1817. A 
visit to Europe in 1830, made under highly favor- 
able circumstances, introduced him to Sir Walter 
Scott, Coleridge, Wordsworth and other literary 
celebrities of the time, of whom the extracts from 
the private diary in this volume present many 
interesting notices. The account of Scott, with 
whom he passed several days at Abbotsford, en- 
livened by anecdotes, is particularly valuable as a 
just and appreciative exhibition of the man, Others 
he describes in few words with unusual sagacity. 
Lockhart, for example, “ in appearance and manner 
rather American than British; of a thin and rather 
slight figure, black hair, face pallid, approaching to 
sallow, and with a dash of bilious in his sentiments 
as well as his complexion.” 

In Switzerland, where the letters of Mr. Gallatin 
introduced him to the best society, he notices among 
the peculiarities of Geneva one which might per- 
haps be advantageously engrafted upon the family 
celebrations and gatherings frequent of late in our 
own country: “It is the existence in all the old 
families, running back many hundred years, of a 
common treasury or fund, bearing the family name, 
growing with the contributions of many generations, 
to’preserve the name from the disgrace of penury, 
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a family council in aunual meeting hearing and 
answering claims. Among those family treasuries, 
that of the Gallatins, dating back some three hun- 
dred years, is among the largest. In an ancestral 
republic like that of Geneva and in a home-loving 
people like the Swiss, it has proved to be a wise, 
patriotic, and benevolent institution. 

In one of Dr. McVickar’s domestic letters dated 
New York, after his return from Europe, there is 
a passage of interest to our historical querists in 
reference to the subject of Washington’s church 
membership :—* Bishop White has been in the 
city, and as he leaned upon my arm, walking to 
church the other day, I asked him of his knowledge 
as to General Washington’s religious character; but 
there was little to tell heyond respect and decorum, 
He never was a communicant, though his wife 
was.” 

At home, in the college, and the church, Prof. 
McVickar was of eminent usefulness ; his mind was 
thoroughly practical, and a style of unusual clear- 
ness and purity in composition gave expression to 
his thoughts. His administrative talents were of a 
rare order. In this respect the record of his career 
is of especial value, as a guide to future action in 
the work of education and the church. Married 
early to a daughter of Dr. Samuel Bard, of Hyde 
Park, the physician of Washington, of whom he 
left a worthy record in an early biographical work, 
the notices of his family life are of much interest 
and beauty. The ound a the whole eighty years, 
closing in 1868, is the advantage in all that con- 
stitutes prosperity of the steady cultivation, in varied 
forms of activity, of the moral and intellectual 
powers, the pursuit of knowledge and persistence 
in the path of duty; or, as it is summed up in his 
own words—* the power and blessing of quiet per- 
severance. ‘The single eye and the unchanging 
mind govern the world, and in proportion as we 
partake of them we are successful, and in all good 
works, both blessing and blessed.” D. 


Memoir of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, author * 


of the Day of Doom, by JOHN WARD: DEAN, 2d 
edition; Albany, N. Y. Joel Munsell, 1871. 8vo 
pp. 160. 

Mr. Dean, one of the most painstaking and 
thorough of our American antiquarian students, has 
in this volume perfected his interesting narrative 
of the career of certainly one of the most peculiar 
of the old New England clergy. In that early 
American romance printed at Walpole, New Hamp- 
shire in 1797, “The Algerine Captive,” written 
by a notable wit, Royal Tyler, the assumed nar:ator 
Doctor Updike Underhill, “six years a prisoner 
among the Algerines,”’ says in the preface that 
«when he left New England, books of biography, 
travels, novels and modern romances were confined 
to our seaports; or, if known in the country, were 
read only in the families of clergymen, physicians, 
and lawyers; while certain funeral discourses, the 
last words and dying speeches of Bryan Shaheen, 
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and Levi Ames, and some dreary somebody’s Day 
of Doom, formed the most diverting part of the 
farmer’s library.” The author thus unceremoni- 
ously alluded to was the Rev. Michael Wiggles- 
worth, whose book with the portentous title enjoyed, 
for about a century after its publication in 1662, a 
popularity in New England which Mr. Dean pro- 
nounces, all things considered, “almost, if not 
quite equal to that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in our own 
day.” The first edition of eighteen hundred copies, 
a noticeable number for the period, was sold in a 
year. ‘The reader of the present day who looks at 
this ancient production finds it a curious piece of 
versification, somewhat of the old doggerel ballad 
simplicity, b prone soning forth with an abundance 
of scriptural references, the terrors of a final judg- 
ment hanging over the impenitent. No quarter is 
given to the guilty; their pleas are heard and con- 
demned with an unflinching severity of the old 
theological rigour which has somehow passed into 
disuse in most of the pulpits of the present time. 
In this light the book is of historical value. Mr. 
Dean shows the author to have possessed an amiable 
disposition, and to have applied to himself the 
warnings and instructions he enforced upon others. 

Born in England, probably in Yorkshire, in 1631 ; 
an exile with his Puritan parents to America in 
1638, residing first at New Haven, where he was 
taught in his boyhood by the famous Master Ezekiel 
Cheever, sent thence to Harvard, where he graduated 
with credit in 1651; chosen a fellow of the college, 
and performing the duties of a tutor; ordained to 
the ministry in 1656; successively teacher and 
pastor of the church at Malden; visiting Bermuda 
for his health in 1663, Wigglesworth returned to a 
continuance of ministerial duty with his congrega- 
tion, entling only with his death in 1705—a long 
life though burdened with many complaints and 
sorrows. 

In addition to the “ Day of Doom” he published 
about 1670, a poem entitled, “ Meat out of the Eater ; 
or Meditations concerning the Necessity, End, and 
Usefulness VA Afflictions unto God's Children.” For 
a considerable portion.of his life he was himself a 
sufferer, borne down by some obscure disease much 
dwelt upon in his writings, but whiclr at this time 
of day defied even the diligence and acuteness of 
so persevering an antiquarian, as our author, assisted 
by sound Boston medical advice, to elucidate, “A 
little, feeble shadow of a man,’’ Cotton Mather 
quaintly described him in the sermon which he 
preached on occasion of his death; yet he outlived 
much of his infirmity, and kept up his work bravely 
to the last. Ill health, however, doubtless colored 
with a deeper hue the ordinary seriousness of the 
Puritan preacher. Vanity of Vanities is the title of 
one of his best poems, “a Song of Emptiness,” as he 
describes it. His verse seemed steeped in the 
hitter waters of affliction; yet he has sometimes an 
enlivened analyzing strain which rises to force and 
dignity, while his rough muse often seems like 
that described by old Fuller, “rather to have 
snorted than slept on Parnassus.” 
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A word in due to Mr. Munsell for the excellent 
manner in which he has published this work. 
Unfortunately for many who may desire to obtain 
it, it can be possessed but by few, the edition bein 
limited to fifty copies, all of which were cchagivel 
for before it was issued. We trust Mr. Dean may 
be induced to edit a companion volume containing 
the complete poetical writings of Wigglesworth, 
whose character and position he has illustrated 
with so great a variety of historical, a 
and genealogical research. 


A History of England, Political, Military and 
Social, from the Earliest Times to the Present, by 
Benson J. Lossinc, New York; G, P. Putnam & 
Sons. The materials of this carefully prepared 
work have been drawn from the best accessible 
sourees of information, and the whole is comprised 
in a volume of 647 pages. It is designed for 
popular reading and a text-book for schools, 

The book opens with a short account of the 
inhabitants of the British Islands, previous to the 
Roman invasion, and ends with a notice of the 
Treaty concluded in May, 1871, for the settlement 
of matters in dispute in connection with the sea- 
rover, Alabama. 

The work is divided into ten eras, namely, 
that of the Early Britons, the Romans, the Saxons, 
the Normans, the Plantagenets, the Tudors, 
the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, the Restored 
Stuarts, and the House ot Brunswick. The social 
condition of the people in each era is briefly por- 
trayed, by which their progress in civilization may 
be noted; and the student is helped by a running 
concordance, and an analytical index. 


Announcements.—JOEL. MUNSELL, the - well- 
known Albany publisher of rare historical works 
printed in an elegant manner, announces a volume 
of about 400 pp. on “ The Indian Tribes of Hud- 
son’s River,’ by E. M. Ruttenber, author of a 
“ History of Newburgh,” and “ Obstructions to the 
Navigation of Hudson’s River.” 

The same publisher announces, as nearly ready. 
‘A complete History of the Ovigin and Progress 
of the Flag of the United States of America, By 
George Henry Preble, Capt. U. S. N. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, announce 
a work entitled, “ The Seven Decades of the Union. 
The Humanities and Materialism illustrated by a 
Memoir of John Tyler, with Reminiscences of 
some of his cotemporaries. The Transition State 
of this Nation, its Dangers and their Remedy, by 


Henry A. Wise.” Also a “Memoir of Ulric 
Dahlgren, by his Father, Rear-Admiral Dahl- 


gren.” 


J. R. Oscoop & Co., of Boston, will soon publish 
an important work, entitled, “A Dictionary of 
American Biography, &e:,” by Francis S. Drake, 
which will contain about 10,000 notices, and be 
comprised in a volume of 1000 royal octavo pages. 
Its scope is Continental. 





